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HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Second Appearance of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy. 
HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), June 26th, will be per- 


formed Vexp1’s Opera, ““LA TRAVIATA.” Alfredo, M. Capoul ; Germont 

Georgio, Signor Galassi; Gastone, Signor Rinaldini; Il Barone Duphol, Signor 

Zoboli; Marchese d’Obigny, Signor Casaboni; Medico, Signor Costa ; Giuseppe, 

Signor Grazzi; Annina, Mdlle Bauermeister ; Flora Bervoix, Mdlle Filomena; and 

Violetta Vallery, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy (her second appearance in England), 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Michael! Costa, 
Extra Night.—Tietjens. 

On MONDAY Evening next, June 2% (last time this season), ‘‘SEMIRAMIDE.” 
Arsace, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini; Assur, Signor Rota; Oroe, Herr Behrens; 
Idreno, Signor Rinaldini; L’Ombra, Signor Costa ; and Semiramide, Mdlle Tietjens, 

Christine Nilsson. 

On TUESDAY next, June 29 (first time these two years), THOMAS'S admired 
Opera, ‘‘MIGNON.” Guglielmo, M. Capoul; Federico, Mdme Trebelli-Bettini ; 
Lotario, Signor Castelmary ; Laerte, Signor Rinaldini ; Antonio, Signor Casaboni ; 
Giarno, Signor Romani; Filini, Mdlle Louise Singelli; and Mignon, Madame 
Christine Nilsson, The Incidental Divertissement, arranged by Mr J. Cormack, 
will be danced by Mdlle Rosina Viale and the Corps de Ballet. 

On THURSDAY next, July 1—Extra Night—will be performed “ LOHENGRIN.” 
The Music and original Text by RICHARD WAGNER. The new Scenery by Mr 
William Beverly, The mise-en-scene by Mr Edward Stirling. Elsa di Brabante, 
Mdme Christine Nilsson ; Lohengrin, Signor Campanini; Federico di Telramondo, 
Signor Galassi; Enrico, Herr Behrens; Araldo, Signor Costa; and Ortruda, 
Malle Tietjens, Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir Michael Costa, 

Special Notice.—“‘ Lohengrin.” 

On Thursday Evening next, July 1, the Opera will commence at Eight o'clock 
precisely, the doors opening half an hour previously. 

SATURDAY, July 3 (third appearance of Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy), “IL BAR- 
ny ne iLIA.” Rosina, Mdlle Marguerite Chapuy (her third appearance 
n England), 

Doors open at Eight o’clock. To commence at Half-past Eight, except on the 
occasion of the performance of * Lohengrin” on Thursday next, July 1, when 
the Opera will commence at Eight o'clock. Amphitheatre stalls, 7s. and 5s. ; 
—— 2s. Box-office open daily from Ten till Five, under the direction of 

r Bailey, 


'RYSTAL PALACE.—The NATIONAL MUSIC MEET- 

/ INGS (1875) will commence on THURSDAY next, July 1st, and continue till 
the 10th. They will comprise Competitions for Large and Small Choirs, Military 
and Brass Bands, and Solo Vocalists. For particulars of each day's proceedings, 
see announcements in daily papers, 








LEXANODRA P& DL 
The GRAND CONCERT of the 

nN INTERNATIONAL MOZART INSTITUTION 

W ill be held in the GREAT CenTRAL HALL, on TUESDAY next, June 29th, Artists : 

V ocalists— Mdlle Louise Singelli, Mdlle Pernini, Mame Demeric-Lablache (by kind 

_———- of J. H. Mapleson, Esq.); Miss Rose Hersee, Mdlle Georgina Schubert; 

Ir Edward Lloyd, Mr ©. Santley. Instrumentalists—Madame Norman-Neruda, 
Mr ¢ harles Hallé, Herr Franz Schubert, and Herr Straus, 

Selected Orchestra and Choir of 1,000 performers. 
Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Ed. Dannreuther, and Mr H. Weist Hill. 
Reserved Seats, £1 18,, 58., and 2s, 6d., can be obtained of the above, and of all 
the Company's Agents, Admission, One Shilling, or by the Guinea Season Ticket. 


ACE. 





Under the Immediate Patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of WELLINGTON. 


R OBERTHUR’S MATINEE MUSICALE, Wepnes- 
iV DAY, the 30th of June, at his Residence, 14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park. 
Vocalists—Miss Sophie Ferrari, Signor Urio, Signor Caravoglia. Instrumentalists 
—Miss Beard, Miss Dyne, Herr J. Ludwig, Signor Albert, and Mr Oberthur. Con- 
ductors—Signor Mazzoni, Herr Lahmeyer, and Herr Lehmeyer, Tickets, 10s, 6d, 
each ; at the principal Music Shops, and of Mr OBERTHUR, 


Y 7 
N CHUBERT SOCIETY, Breeruoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
ka Street, W. President—Sir Junius Benepict, Founder and Director—Herr 
— BERTH, The FIFTH CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY next, 30th 
une, for the Benefit of the Director, on which occasion most eminent Artists will 
appear, Tickets at Messrs D. DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ME G. W. HAMMOND’S MORNING CONCERT, Sr 


JAMES's HALL, THURSDAY, July 8th, at Half-past Two o'clock. Tickets 
to be obtained of Mr G, W. Hamamonp, 44, Formosa Street, Maida Vale, W. 











ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 





HIS EVENING (Sarurpay), June 26th, Mozarr’s 
Opera, ‘LE NOZZE DI FIGARO.” Mdlles Albani, Bianchi, Zare Thalberg; 
Signori Graziani, Ciampi, Pavani, pee M. Faure. 

MonDAY next, June 28, RICHARD WAGNER'S romantic Opera, “ LOHENGRIN.” 
Mdlles Albani, d’Angeri; M. Maurel, Herr Seideman, Signori oe, Carpi. 

TUESDAY next, June 29, GouNoD’s Opera, ‘‘ROMEO E GI ETTA.” Mdme 
Adelina Patti, Mdlle Bianchi; Signori Graziani, Cotogni, Bagsgiolo, Sabater, 
Tagliafico, Capponi, Nicolini, 

WEDNESDAY next, June 30, in honour of the visit of his Highness the Sultan of 
Zanzibar, MEYERBEER’S Grand Opera, ‘‘ L’AFRICAINE.” Mdlles d’Angeri, Bianchi ; 
Signori Graziani, Bagagiolo, Capponi, Sabater, Tagliafico, Naudin. On this occasion 
the opera will commence at 8 o’clock, instead of half-past. 

On THURSDAY next, July 1, DoNIZETTI’s Opera, ““ LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR.” 
Mdile Albani; Signori Graziani, Capponi, Sabater, and Carpi. 

On Fray next, July 2, AUBER’S Opera, “FRA DIAVOLO.” Mdlles Zaré 
Thalberg, Scalchi ; Signori Ciampi, Sabater, Tagliafico, Capponi, and Naudin. 

On SaturDAy, July 3, MOzART’s Opera, ‘‘ DON GIOVANNI.” Mdme Adelina 
Patti, Mdme Vilda, Mdlle D’Angeri; Signori Marini, Ciampi, Tagliafico, Capponi. 


and M. Maurel, 
Floral Hall Concerts. 

The LAST FLORAL HALL CONCERT of the Season will take place on 
SATURDAY, July 3. 

The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box Office, under the portico of the Theatre, is open from Ten to Five. 
Boxes from £2 12s, 6d, to £6 6s,; stalls, £11s.; pit tickets, 7s.; amphitheatre 
stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


LFONSO RENDANO’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL, 
WEDNESDAY, June 30th, St JAmES’s HALL, at Three o'clock precisely. 
Selections from the works of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Lulli, Schumann, W. G. 
Cusins, Bach, Beethoven, Rendano, P. Martini, Chopin, Scarlatti. Stalls, 7s. 6d. ; 
baleony. 3s.; admission, One Shilling. Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New 
Bond Street ; usual Agents ; at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James’s Hall, Piccadilly ; 
and of Signor RENDANO, 7, Maddox Street, W. 








Under the Immediate Patronage of His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 


MASTER HENRY WALKER 


HAS THE HONOUR TO ANNOUNCE THAT HIS 


FIRST PIANOFORTE RECITAL 


WILL TAKE PLACE AT 


ST JAMES’S HALL, 
ON 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 28, 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 





Artists. 
MADAME NORMAN-NERUDA, MR CHARLES HALLE, anp 
MASTER HENRY WALKER 


(His First Appearance since his return Srom America). 


Programme. 
PART I. h 
DUET (pianoforte and violin), Sonata in A major—Madam 
NorMAN-NERUDA and Master HENRY WALKER.. re ee 
SOLO (violin), Air varié in D—Madame NoRMAN-NERUDA + 
SOLO (pianoforte), Sonata Appassionata, Op. 57—Master HENRY 


WALKER .. ee as aa ee 
PART II. 
DUET (for two pianos), Andante and Variations in B flat, Op. 4 
—Mr Cuas, HALLE -— ae ae aa AS 
: a reeuse Andan << @ = 
SOLO (pianoforte) { (3 Capriceio Scherzo Presto, Op. 16 
Master HENRY WALKER. 
“The Kreutzer ”—Madame 


Mozart. 
Vieuxtemps, 


Beethoven, 


DUET (piano and violin), Sonata, 
NOMEAN-NGRUDA and Master HENRY WALKER.. .. Beethoven 


Sofa stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s,; admission, 2s, and 1s, Tickets at all the usual 
Libraries, and at the Hall, 
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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 
President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. D, Cantab, 


The next STUDENTS’ CONCERT, open to Subscribers, Members, and Asso- 
ciates, will take place at St JAMES’S HALL, on THURSDAY Evening, the 1st July, 
commencing at Eight o'clock. Conductor—Mr WALTER MACFARREN. 

Admission, One Shilling. Tickets, 2s. 6d. and 5s.; to be obtained at the Institu- 


tion, or at St James’s Hall. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


THIS DAY. 
\ ISS EDWARDS’ ANNUAL MATINEE MUSICALE, 


at the BEETHOVEN Rooms, 27, Harley Street, This Day (SATURDAY), 
June 26th, to commence at Three o'clock precisely. Vocalists—Signora Robiati- 
Schor (from —s Miss Alice Fairman, Miss Edwards; Signori Robiati-Schor- 
Urio, Werrenrath, Parera, Riccardi, Jodrant. Instrumentalists—Miss Edwards, 
Signor Martucci, Mr Oberthiir, Mr Lazarus, and Signori Tartaglione, Campana, 
and Romili, 











“ FAREWELL, LOV’D VOICE.” 


A NEW VOCAL DUET, by A. M. Epwarps, will be sung 
at the Composer's Concert, This Day, by Miss EDWARDS and Miss A 
FAIRMAN. 


ELSH CHORAL UNION.—Firtn Season, 1875. 
Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. Conductor—Mr JOHN THOMAS, 
The THIRD SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT will take place at St JAMEs’s HALL, on 
Monpay Evening, June 2th, 1875, at Eight o’clock, when HANDEL’s Serenata, 
* ACIS AND GALATEA,” will be performed, Galatea, Miss Edith Wynne ; Acis, 
Mr Henry Guy; Damon, Mr W. A. Howells; Polyphemus, Mr Lewis Thomas, 
The Choir will be assisted (by —) by the Students of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and will sing several Welsh Melodies, accompanied by a Baud of Harps, 
Vocalists—Miss Mary Davies, Miss Marian Williams, Miss Marie Duval, Miss 
Lizzie Evans, Miss Roby, Miss Reimer, Signor Tesseman, and Mr Ap Herbert. 
Pianoforte—Miss Martin, At the Pianoforte—Mr Puddicombe and Mr W. Henry 
Thomas. Terms of Subscription for the Season: Sofa stalls,One Guinea; balcony, 
Half-a-Guinea. Single tickets, sofa stalls, 6s.; balcony, 3s.; admission, One 
Shilling. To be obtained of the principal Musicsellers; at Austin’s Ticket Office, 
St James's Hall ; and of Mr CARTWRIGHT, 11, Queen Victoria Street, City. 


R J. B. WELCH has the honour to announce that he 

will give a CONCERT, on WEDNESDAY Evening, 30th June, at LANGHAM 

HALL, 43, Great Portland Street, W., commencing at Half-past Eight o'clock, on 
which occasion he will be assisted by his Pupils—Miss Kathleen Grant, Miss Maud 
Woodcock, Miss Coyte Turner, Mrs Bradshaw Mackay, Mr George Sylvester, Mr 
David Strong, Mr Edward Wharton, and Mr T. Ainsworth. Pianoforte—Mr 
Franklin Taylor. Violoncello—Herr Daubert. Conductors—Mr Frank FREWER 
and Mr J. B, ZexBint. Family tickets (to admit four), 15s. ; single stalls (num- 
bered and reserved), 5s.; balcony, front row, 3s.; admission, One Shilling. 
Tickets to be obtained of C. Boosey & Co., No. 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent 
Street, W.; Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co., 84, New Bond Street; Chappell & Co., 
ns ae a Street; and of Mr J. B, WELCH, 64, Gloucester Crescent, Regent's 

ark, N.W. 











“ ALICE.” 
M ISS ADA LESTER will play Ascuer’s popular Romance, 


_ “ALICE” (Transcription), at the Promenade Concerts in the Rotunda, 
Dublin, next week. 





“THE SONG OF MAY.” 


ISS HELEN RICE will sing Wattace’s popular 
“SONG OF MAY,” on Monday Evening next, at the Concert Hall, Store 
Street, Bedford Square. 





“THE SPRING.” 
M ISS EDITH SHIELDS will sing Wetuineton GuERNsEY’s 
iV admired Song, ‘THE SPRING,” at Madame De Romanova’s (the Russian 
Vocalist) Evening Concert, June 28th, 
* ALICE.” 
i — LEONORA D’ARCY will perform Ascuer’s brilliant 
i Fantasia on “ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” on Monday Evening next, 
at the Concert Hall, Store street, ‘ 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY.” 


R WILFORD MORGAN will sing his very popular Song, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on July rd, at th 
Palace (Dramatic College Fete). : Pe eee 








“O CARE TENEBRE.” 


T'S MISSES ALLITSEN will sing Gotpzere’s new 
Duet, ‘‘O CARE TENEBRE," on the 29th June, at Mdme Sievers’ Concert, 








REMOVAL. 
ONSIEUR ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce 


L his REMOVAL from Keppel Street to No. 50, Albany Street, Regent's Park. 








THE GUITAR.—MDME SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher 

of this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For LESSONS and 
Private CONCERTS, address to her residence, 22A, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 


\ R RICCARDI (the new Bass), who made so success- 
LU ful @ debut at St James's Hall, March 12th, begs to announce his Return to 
London for the Season. All applications for ENGAGEMENTS to be addressed, 
Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ORGAN. 


ANTED, to HIRE a Three-Manual ORGAN, with not 

less than Four Pedal Stops, for the Preston Exhibition, from August to 
November, inclusive. Address, immediately, to the Secretary, Blind Institute, 
Preston, 








“SHALL I WEAR A WHITE ROSE?” 
BALLAD. 
Words by H. SAVILLE CLARKE. 
Music by EMILY BARDSLEY FARMER. 
Nett, 2s. 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Berners Street, and Cheapside, E.C. 


SCHOTT & CO.'S 
NEw CATALOGUE OF 
MUSIC FOR FLUTE AND CLARIONET 


May be had, postage free, on application. 
London : 159, Regent Street, W. 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By IGNACE GIBSONE., 
BOOK III. 


(Dedicated to J. W. Davison) 


Is Published This Day, and Contains :— 
In the Highlands, 
Wait. 











Pastorale, 
Les Bergéres de Sorrento, 
Shepherd Dance, The Post, 


The Book complete, price 10s. 6d.; or each Number separate, 3s. 
HutcuHinGs & Romer, 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published. 


“MY LADY SLEEPS.” 
SERENADE ror VOICE anp PIANO. 
By IGNACE GIBSONE. 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Published This Day. 
“HOME, SWEET HOME.” 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE HARP SOLO. 


By CHARLES OBERTHURB. 
Price 48. 
London : DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


VOCAL EXERCISES. 
Composed by FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: DuNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B,—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both to 
Students and Professors, 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSHLLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 
WARWICK MANSION. 
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LOHENGRIN AT HER MAJESTY’S OPERA. 
(From the ‘* Globe,” June 14. ) 


The long-promised Lohengrin of Wagner, already familiar to 
the habitués of ‘‘another place,” was produced at this house on 
Saturday night, in presence of an audience only limited by con- 
ditions which the spirited. impresario has already taken steps to 
alter, Though commencing at an exceptionally early hour, every 
available spot on which a seat could be placed or an auditor could 
contrive to stand was occupied before the curtain was raised. 

Such frequent and pressing calls have been made of late on the 
attention of musical amateurs by the disciples of Wagner, his in- 
tentions have been so thoroughly expounded, and his performances 
so widely advertised, that there can now be no necessity for even the 
briefest exposition of a theory which some hold to be new and 
not true, others true and not new, and others neither new nor 
true, That any kind of art characterised neither by freshness nor 
beauty should, as the art of Wagner has assuredly for some time 
past done, engage the attention and largely win the admiration 
of musical Europe, would be incredible, did we not know to what 
extent, and with what unerring certainty, success may be won for 
any cause or for anything, the advocacy of which is sufficiently loud 
and long continued. Such advocacy too, it is fair to say, as the 
Wagnerian theory has found, not merely in its birth-place but among 
ourselves, and even in the south of Europe, has been both honest 
and intelligent ; nor is it possible to deny that the Wagnerian 
sect—for such it may now be fairly called—has drawn within its 
pale many who, both by their musical science and their general 
intelligence, have a right to hold an opinion on a musical question 
and to express it. But advocacy, -like opposition, is, after all, 
limited in its action on great artists or great art. Either may 
incline opinion, especially in the direction it would have taken for 
itself. But it can only do even this for a season, Sooner or later 


—too often later than can be pleasant or profitable to the artist— 
the ultimate court of appeal, the great public, takes the pending 
cause out of the hands of the pleaders on both sides, and settles 


the question for ever. How it will settle the question of Wag- 
nerism remains to be seen, This much is certain that, with what- 
ever amount of extravagance it may be accompanied, the germ of 
truth which it contains will ‘‘ Live and act and serve the future 
hour,” ‘The art against which it wages war may not deserve all 
the hard usage it has met with at Wagnerian hands; but it is not 
impeccable ; and its practitioners are more likely to ascertain in 
what its peccability consists from its enemies than from its friends. 
The opera of Wagner may not take the place of the opera of 
Mozart, of Rossini, of Meyerbeer, or of Verdi, but the opera of 
the next musician of genius will be very different from what it 
would have been had Wagner never lived, 

Lohengrin may be said to belong to its composer’s second 
period; and its products, like those of another very different 
composer’s second period, have so far proved the most acceptable 
to the world. Rienzi and even Der Fliegende Holldnder, are 
avowedly the work of a “‘’prentice hand ;” and his more recent 
productions, whatever their inherent merit or attractiveness, are 
on too great a scale to be practicable, save in a few places, and 
even in these on rare occasions. But in Lohengrin the Wagnerian 
type is sufficiently developed to admit of fair investigation ; and 
in assisting at its performance weare in a condition to judge how 
far in opera what has hitherto been regarded as Music can to a 
large extent be dispensed with, and action carried by means of 
one only, and that the least delightful kind of music—aria par- 
lante. Aria parlante, it should be observed, attained to an ap- 
proximately perfect form long before every other kind of music, 
Specimens of it, which for just expression, and even musical 
beauty it would be hard even now to equal, abound in the writings 
of many musicians of the seventeenth century whose views of 
melody, harmony, and form were limited and uncertain, And 
this from the simple cause that its production demands rather 
susceptibility to poetical impressions than musical science or 
even musical feeling. Large use of aria parlante in an opera, 
therefore, is not now-a-days progress, but regress; and the com- 
poser who uses it to the Guhaite of other kinds of music lays 
himself open to the charge of want of ability to turn them to 
account. Whether this charge can fairly be laid to Wagner is 
hot, however, the question before us, ‘This is rather, whether in 





Lohengrin he has produced a work which, when the passions which 
have been raised about it have subsided, will continue to give such 
pleasure as it seems to give at the present moment. If this 
question be not settled by such a performance as that of Saturday 
night, it is likely to remain in abeyance for many a long day. 
The presentation of Lohengrin at Drury Lane is in the highest 
degree creditable to all concerned in it ; to the manager for having 
fully satisfied the rational and legitimate curiosity of his public, 
and to every member of his staff who has assisted him in doing so. 
To the perfect presentation of a Wagnerian opera everything is 
important. At Drury Lane nothing has been slighted. e 
scenery is admirably painted, set, and lighted ; the costumes are 
superb, and the people who wear them present to the eyes a series 
of the most interesting pictures conceivable. To say that the 
soprani are Mdme Christine Nilsson and Mdlle Tietjens, the bassi 
Signori Galassi, Costa and Behrens, and that the tenor is Signor 
Campanini, is to say much, though not at all enough. The 
greatest executants do not, cannot, always rise to their own stan- 
dard ; in Lohengrin we fancied that they sometimes rose beyond 
it. Rumour had not overpraised the Elsa of Mdme Nilsson, or 
the Lohengrin of Signor Campanini. On no former occasion have 
the fervour, the sweetness, or the grace of the one been displayed 
to greater advantage, nor the beauty of voice or manly and touch- 
ing utterance of the other. To Mdlle Tietjens a double tribute of 
admiration is due for having undertaken what with a secondary 
artist would have been a secondary part, and for having made it 
a primary one. Ortruda is not a personage who can possibly win 
the sympathies of her audience, so that the triumph of her repre- 
sentative in extorting their admiration is all the more extraordi- 
nary. We should have thought that this great lyric artist could 
hardly have raised herself in our estimation. She has certainly 
done so in Lohengrin, ‘The work of the chorus in this opera is 
attended by difficulties over and above those caused by the 
music set down for them ; and the latter, of themselves, are great. 
The action requires often that they be much dispersed, and, 
stationary or in motion, at great distances not only from one 
another, but from the orchestra. This will account for some 
shortcomings on their parts in the matter of intonation, which 
may disappear on another occasion when use hag set them more 
at ease in their unaccustomed circumstances. The precision, 
refinement, spirit, and timbre of the orchestra were, as usual, 
admirable. Only one momentary slip, repaired as soon as made 
by the presence of mind of the conductor, was observable in a 
rformance, unusually protracted, of music which, even when 
amiliar, must continue to try the powers of attention of its 
executants severely. 

Of the opera itself, thus spendidly presented, we have left our- 
selves but little space to speak, even asa whole. The libretto is 
the work of the composer, whose powers as a master of language 
are at least as highly esteemed by many of his countrymen as his 
music. Every opera loses, and a Wagnerian opera more than any 
other, by translation ; and the “ poet” of Lohengrin must not be 
judged by the Italian words which are made the interpreters of his 
thoughts, and the “ vehicle” of his music. But the subject and 
plan of Lohengrin are revealed to us in the performances at Drury 
Lane intact; and to both of these we have to make serious objec- 
tion. Whether ‘the old Teutonic myths,” about which we have 
heard so much lately, and to which Wagner seems now to be ex- 
clusively devoted, can ever excite more than a national interest is a 
question. Whether any myth can may be doubted. A great poet, 
also an admirable critic—Lord Byron—has laid down a law that 
the basis of drama must be history. ‘‘ There should always be,” 
says he, ‘some foundation for the most airy fabric, and pure in- 
vention is but the talent of a liar.” Then the plan or construction 
of Lohengrin violates the first law of dramatic construction, ‘Things 
are told which ought to be done; and things are done which 
ought to be told. The long explanation, in the last scene, of 
Lohengrin’s antecedents might have been made unnecessary by a 
prelude, in which the audience, though not the dramatis persone, 
would have made acquaintance with Percival and his peers, 
Monsalvato and the Sangraal—personages, a place, and a thing of 
which they know nothing, and in which they cannot possibly 
have any interest. On the other hand, the arrival of the hero, 
via the Scheldt—usually much encumbered with craft—in a boat 
just large enough to contain him, and drawn by a swan, is an 
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incident which skilful treatment might make interesting in 
narrative, but which no treatment could have made otherwise than 
ridiculous in dramatic action. With the music of Lohengrin we 
did not of course make first acquaintance on Saturday night ; 
but we have always hesitated even to form, still more to express, 
an opinion of its merits apart from the drama to which it belongs, 
and of which avowedly it is but one element. Of the drama, 
Lohengrin, presented in music—to the splendour, spirit, and earnest- 
ness of whose presentation on Saturday we have certainly not 
done more than justice—we are constrained to say that, in spite 
of a power of realizing to himself dramatic situation, in which, 
perhaps, Wagner is unprecedented ; in spite of individual passages, 
here of energy, there of sweetness; in spite of orchestral effects as 
astonishing for their beauty as for their freshness and variety, we 
find Lohengrin—dull, It will attract fora time. The curiosity 
raised in respect to it—not to speak again of the manner of its 
presentation at Drury Lane—makes it natural and to be desired 
that it should do so. But that works after the manner of Lohen- 
grin, which—accepting the word “‘ music” in the sense for some 
centuries past given to it—may be described as operas without 
music, should take any permanent hold on the human soul, is to 
us simply inconceivable. 

The performance on Saturday was accompanied by an unusually 
vehement display of enthusiasm. The performers were called 
on twice or thrice at the close of each act, an honour which was 
extended to the admirable conductor after the first act and again 
at the close of the performance. 

——)——— 
“ BOIELDIEU,” “ BOYELDIEU,” OR “ BOIELDIEU.” 
To M. Gustave LAFARGUE. 


Sir,—In the Figaro of the 23rd May, you published a letter which 
you referred to the Mayor of Rouen. It was addressed to you by M. 
Paul Boisselot, and concerns the way in which we ought to spell the 
name of Boieldieu, whose centenary is now on the eve of celebration, 
M. Boisselot has remarked that, on the plinth of the statue erected to 
the illustrious composer, in the Promenade de la Bourse, of his native 
city, his name is written Boieldieu, while, on a proscenium modillion, 
placed under his bust, in the Théatre des Arts, we find it spelt Boyeldieu, 
On the other hand, the Gaulois of the 25th ult. prints a quotation from 
a volume which will shortly be published from the pen of M, Arthur 
Pougin, a gentleman well known and appreciated among class-writers, 
asthe Gaulois justly observes. From this quotation it appears that, 
on the front of the house, No. (1, Rue aux Ours, where the composer 
was born, there is a slab bearing the inscription : ‘‘ Boie.oreu (Francois- 
Adrien) was born in this House, the 16th December, 1775.” Now, 
according to M. Pougin, this slab is incorrect, for, on applying to the 
Registrar's office, Rouen, he obtained a copy of the baptisinal certificate 
of the future master, and in it the name is spelt Boieldieu. 

Amid these conflicting testimonies and opinions, I remembered, Sir, 
that I possessed ia my library—where I found it again, though not 
without some trouble—a work entitled: “ De Vinfluence de la chaire, 
du thédtre, et du barreau dans la société civile, par Marie-Jacques- Amand 
oe avocat, ouvrage publié & Rouen et Paris, chez différents libraires, 
‘an XII,” 

Not only is the name of the author—probably a brother, but most 
certainly a near relation, of the composer—spelt as here reproduced, 
but the copy of the work which I possess, and which, Sir, I hasten to 
forward you, bears on the back of the title-page:— Déposé & la 
Bibliotheque nationale, conformément « la loi du 19 Juillet 1793. 
Chaque exemplaire sera revétu de ma signature.” 

Then follows the autographic signature : “ Boig.piev.” 

If there ever was a case for the the solution of which it was necessary to 
be doubly careful in dotting one’s 7's* it is certainly this one, since we 
are asked, on the one hand, to employ a dimresis, and, on the other, 
to replace a yby ani. You, Sir, will no doubt think asI do. The 
diceresis triumphs.—I remain your very obedient servant. 

Lion Hauevy. 
——9—— 


(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear Siz,—In your valuable paper of last week appeared a critique 
on Signor Arditi’s concert, wherein all the names of the singers and 
performers were mentioned except one, and that was the Swedish con- 
tralto, Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, who sang Rossini’s “ Non pit: mesta” too 
charmingly to be quite forgotten, Hoping you will kindly excuse the 
liberty I take, I remain, &c., A Lover or Justice. 

23rd June, 1875. 


* Pour la solution de laquelle il soit nécessaire de mettre les points sur les i. 








SIR JULIUS BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 
(From a Flying Visitor.) 


If Sir Julius Benedict’s friends and patrons annually increase 
in numbers, as they have never ceased to do for a generation, we 
do not know where he will be able to receive them in future. 
The Hanover Square Rooms, Her Majesty’s Theatre, and St 
James’s Hall, in turn became too small to accommodate the “ sea 
of bonnets” always visible at the popular composer’s annual 
“ monster concert ;” and this year the large Floral Hall was taxed 
to its utmost capacity. Every available spot was occupied; and 
even the gallery stairs were eagerly seized as coigns of vantage by 
those unlucky beings who had not secured reserved places. This 
extraordinary rush of concert-goers is not to be wondered at; for 
not only is the bénéficiaire the representative musician of the 
metropolis—“ everybody’s friend ”—but he always takes care to 
give his patrons an entertainment worthy of his high reputation. 
The vocalists at this year’s concert, which took place on Monday, 
consisted of the chief artists of the Royal Italian Opera, reinforced 
by such talented instrumentalists as Messrs Wilhelm}, Hallé, Emile 
Berger, John Thomas, Paque, Nathan, Vieuxtemps, Libotton, 
Sloper, Cowen, Pittman, and Carrodus. The programme—of com- 
paratively moderate dimensions—was also strengthened by new 
songs, a fresh vocal arrangement of the “Carnaval de Venise,” 
and some pianoforte compositions from the versatile pen of Sir 
Julius himself, who also undertook the chief duties of conductor. 

As is their wont on such occasions, the ladies carried off the 
chief honours of the day. Mdme Patti secured encores for a bril- 
liant rendering of “Una voce,’ Visetti’s waltz, “La Diva,” 
and “Norah’s Message,” a new song by Lady John Manners, 
to whose lines Sir Julius has wedded a very taking melody 
a (UIrlandaise, to which Mdme Patti rendered the fullest 
possible justice. Mdlle Albani, who was in admirable voice, 
roused immense enthusiasm by her dramatic delivery of the 
scena from Lucia, with Mr Radcliffe’s flute obbligato. The 
fair singer only bowed to a spontaneous and hearty encore; but 
after a most graceful rendering of “O Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ 
me,” the audience would not be denied, and their importunity 
was rewarded with an equally effective delivery of “ Robin 
Adair.” The young and charming Mdlle Zaré Thalberg quite held 
her own with her elder sisters, a variation of the “ Carnaval 
de Venise ” (specially arranged for her by Sir Julius) being 
loudly applauded; while in the duet, “La ci darem,” with Signor 
Graziani, her exquisitely fresh voice and piquant expression led 
to an enthusiastic demand for its repetition. Mdlle Marimon 
only appeared once, displaying her rare vocal fluency to great 
advantage in a Danish air, specially arranged as “ Musical 
Fireworks,” by Sir Julius Benedict. Mdlle Scalchi, Mdlle Bianchi, 
and Mdlle Proch were the other lady vocalists, all of whom re- 
ceived marks of popular approval. Of the male singers there is 
little to be said, beyond the fact that Signor Nicolini, in the 
famous “Ré del cielo,” from Le Prophete, called up regretful 
memories of Mario and Tamberlik. Signors Graziani, Cotogni, 
and Bagagiolo all sang solos, but they were coldly received, the 
audience having apparently no ears except for the prime donne. 

The instrumental performances consisted of an “ Andante and 
Finale,” for violin and pianoforte, by Benedict, to which the com- 
poser and Herr Wilhelmj, of course did thorough justice, and a 
quartet on two pianofortes “ Andante” (Benedict), and a Posthu- 
mous Mazurka by Chopin, arranged by Benedict, and played by 
Sir Julius Benedict, Messrs Hallé, Sloper, and Cowen. There 
was also a quartet for four violoncellos, interpreted by M. Paque, 
its composer, and Messrs Nathan, Vieuxtemps, and Libotton. 
Herr Wilhelmj’s exquisite and pathetic performance of an 
“Elegie” by Vieuxtemps, held the audience spell-bound, and 
evoked a most genuine outburst of enthusiasm. A duet and 
chorus from Lohengrin were coldly received, and so were 
several other items in the programme, which it would be 
invidious to mention. In conclusion, we must notice, with well- 
merited eulogy, the obbligato playing of Mr Carrodus, in the air 
from Lucia, and a duet from Lohengrin, the rare excellence of 
which was thoroughly and warmly appreciated by the vast 
audience, 


Wirspapex.—Theodor Wachtel has been singing here. He took his 
leave as Raoul (Huguenots), but will return shortly. 
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MUSIC PAST AND PRESENT IN IRELAND. 
(Continued from page 409.) 


Among his many eccentricities was his affected hatred of 
eople in trade. There was a young lad whom Sir John 
patronized by his friendship, and to whom he frequently 
gave very sensible advice, This youth was seeking the appoint- 
ment of organist to a parochial church, and Sir John kindly 
ave him a letter of recommendation to the churchwardens, 
with whom it was considered the appointment rested. One of 
these, a respectable gentleman, who had served as sheriff of the 
city, kept a shop in the parish, where blankets and goods of this 
description were sold. He asked the youth, when he presented 
Sir John’s letter, to come down to the church and play over some- 
thing on the organ, which, of course, was complied with. The 
ex-sheriff was pleased, and said he would recommend him to his 
brother churchwardens; but in the meantime there was a lady can- 
didate who solicited the suffrages of the parishioners—for at that 
time all officers of the church could be elected by the votes of the 
householders, The lady succeeded, Afterwards, when the young 
fellow called upon Sir John, the latter said, *‘ Aw, well—you got 
the situation.” ‘No, Sir John, I'm sorry to say, although I played 
for Mr ——, the churchwarden, and he was very much pleased.” 
The knight flew into a rage, saying, ‘‘ You played for Mr ——, 
did you?” ‘Yes sir.” “ Aw, by ——, I’m devilish glad you 
did not get the situation, and I hope you'll never get one—to go 
play for blanket fellows— fellows that I'd keep waiting in my hall, 
and you with my letter in your pocket—the d——’s cure to you. 
Aw, I’m glad you lost it.” The said youth was much given to 
scribbling rhymes, many of which he submitted to Sir John. On 
one occasion the latter seemed much pleased, and exclaimed—“ Aw, 
it's a pity I’m nota young man. If I were I’d make your fortune, 
for it was I made Moore a poet.” Some notion of the knight's 
ideas of aristocracy can be formed from the following :—One 
night, coming out of Morisson’s, where the Beefsteak and Hiber- 
nian Catch Club then used to hold their dinners, he walked into a 
sewer, which had been partly left open, and suddenly cried out— 
‘Ho! ho! Is there no one to help a nobleman out of the gutter ?” 
And on another occasion, walking home, he told a watchman— 
for in these days we had not come to the police--that he would 
report him to the Lord-Lieutenant. ‘There was a gentleman at 
Oxford who had a mania for getting the autographs of eminent 
men, and he sent over an elegantly bound book containing many 
from the famous writers of the time, to a friend to get Sir John 
to insert something in it. ‘The friend left the book, but what 
was his horror, on getting it back, to find instead of what he ex- 
pected—a few staves of music—the following :— 
“The Dean of Christ Church, judging right, 
Told Mailley not to sing at sight. 
‘My lord, the octave I only took ;’ 
‘Zounds,’ said the bishop, ‘ look at your book.’” 

Though reared in the Church he seemed to have little love for 
the clergy, for he said after dinner one day, “I wish I had a mil- 
lion a year!” ‘Oh Lart, oh Lart,” said Mailley, ‘a million a 
year, darlin’, what would you do with it?” ‘Hold your vulgar 
tongue! I'd build a Church, and I’d have the finest organ in the 
world in it, and the finest choir in Europe, I’d expound myself and 
I'd say ‘ Rise, gentlemen, let us sing praise and glory, and let us 
be thankful that we have none of those humbugging rascals of 
bishops amongst us.’” His eccentricity was much displayed in the 
arrangement of the house he last resided in Dublin, It is now 
converted into a grocer’s shop in Lower Mount Street. The rooms 
were small. The back parlour he had divided down the centre 
into two portions. The one with the fireplace was raised by a 
high step into a species of dais, and the other below was furnished 
with cushions and ottomans, to supersede the necessity of chairs. 
Sir John used to sit of a morning in his dressing-gown on the 
dais before the fire, while his visitors remained below. Mailley 
used to call the two portions of the room “ the House of Commons 


— 





N ‘TE.—Since the publication of No. 3, we have discovered that Sir John 
Stevenson's oratorio, The Thanksgiving, was performed in its integrity in 
London in 1826, and that Henry Phillips first made a name for himself by 


his singing of * The Snares of Death,” one of the most beautiful numbers in 
the work, 





and the House of Lords,” These rooms he frequently had painted 
by scenic artists from the theatre. The effect was pleasing, 
though sometimes grotesque. He would often interrupt the 
painters, walking in rubbing his hands, while he quoted scripture, 
then suddenly saying, while he pointed, ‘ What’s that, eh?” 
‘* That’s a ship, sir.” “ Rub it out! rub it out! it’s like nothing 
in the heaven above, or the earth beneath, or the waters under 
the earth—besides, I hate ships.” Outside in a small garden 
there was a clumsy Cupid, with his bow drawn, as it were, to send 
an arrow into the room. One evidence of the goodness of his 
heart, besides a manifestation of his love of ostentation, was his 
giving a home to a man whom we believe to have been an adven- 
turer. IIe called himself the Baron von Hoffman. Sir John used 
to say at table, ‘‘ Baron, the bread—Baron, a glass of beer,” and 
he likewise sent the Baron on his messages. Nevertheless he was 
kind to him, supporting him for years. In his last illness he (Sir 
John) had him conveyed to the Maison de Sainte, on the North 
Circular Road, established and attended to by the late Sir Arthur 
Clarke, where he paid for him, and where the poor German died. 

The numerous anecdotes which might be told of Sir John Steven- 
son and his companions would make an interesting book of gossip, 
and we would tell many more relative to this gifted man's eccen- 
tricities did not space forbid. Ere we close we shall mention two 
faithful domestic servants he had for some years. Hannah, his 
housekeeper, who seemed to look upon the knight as her sole 
property, and turned up her nose at anything in the shape of a 
woman visiting the house. We well remember her horror of one 
lady, who she thought was seeking to be second Lady Stevenson, 
and whom she took every opportunity of speaking of in the most 
derogatory terms in the presence of her master ; so much so that 
on one occasion his wrath was so excited that he ran after her as 
she left the room, flourishing the razor with which he had been 
shaving, exclaiming, “Aw, by ——, I'll immolate you!” and 
Terence, his man servant, who attended him to the hour of his 
death, and who really seemed to have partaken in the eccentricities 
of his master. Many are the odd sayings we could record of this 
faithful servant, but we must close. The writer of this essay went 
down to Headfort to see Sir John during his last illness, We 
found him lying on a sofa in the library debilitated by paralysis, 
yet, looking nobly handsome, He appeared to find it difficult to 
converse. We mentioned to him that some of his music had been 
performed before the King and Queen—William IV. and Queen 
Adelaide—thinking to warm him into a little excitement. But it 
fell dull upon his ear, The time when earthly honour could gratify 
was past. Death was so near him that his shadow seemed to fall 
upon the grave. He died September 14th, 1833, at the residence 
of his daughter, the Marchioness of Headfort, county Meath. The 
following lines by his friend, Moore, are a fitting epitaph :— 

‘* Silence is in our festive halls, 
Sweet son of song! thy course is o’er, 
In vain on thee sad Erin calls, 
Her minstrel’s voice responds no more.” 


There is an incomplete monument to him in Christ Church 
Cathedral, containing a bust which is a capital likeness of the 
man; and Sir Robert Stewart, to show his reverence for the 
great ecclesiastical composer, has done much honour to himself 
by giving two characteristic lectures on the works of Stevenson, 
the assets of which he generously devoted to putting up a stained 
glass window in St Patrick’s Cathedral, a3 a memorial to his gifted 
predecessor in the art, 

(To be continued.) 
LAHMEYER NOT LEHMEYER, 
(To the Editor of the ‘ Musical World.”) 

Sir—In the number of the 29th of May, the review of Mdme Lena 
Hayes’s concert concludes by stating that Herr Lehmeyer acted as con- 
ductor. As it is desirable to establish clearly the difference of two 
musical men, I beg you to state in your next number, that not Herr 
Lehmeyer, but Herr C. Lahmeyer, was the conductor of the above- 


mentioned concert, and you will greatly oblige. Yours truly, 
22nd June, 1875. C, Laumerer. 





OpessA.—The Florentine Quartet, headed by Herr Jean Becker, have 
been playing here. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The revival of M. Gounod’s Romeo e Giulietta on Friday night afforded 
general satisfaction, accompanied by the conviction that such a work should 
not have been allowed to rest so long upon the shelf. Although hardly to be 
accepted as another Faust, it possesses a good deal in common with that 
genuine masterpiece, to which, moreover, for reasons not far to seek, it bears 
a strong family resemblancee M. Gounod has a way of making music express 
the varied emotions of leve which may be regarded as peculiarly his own, and, 
despite a certain monotony of colour, is always more or less fascinating. The 
lovers in Romeo e Giulietta and the lovers in Faust speak in rhythmical lan- 
guage that might well proceed from the lips of either couple; though in the 
former instance we cannot deny that the phraseology is unduly spun out, and 
the whole marked by a diffuseness nowhere observable in the latter. It is a 
curious fact that in the exquisite pastoral, Mireille, the next important opera 
written by M. Gounod for the Théatre Lyrique after the extraordinary success 
of Faust, and the most important between Faust and Romeo, the composer 
should have adopted so utterly dissimilar a style. and described the courtship 
of Mireille and Vincent in tones characteristically simple and bucolic. This 
fresh effort encouraged a belief that M. Gounod had struck out a new path ; 
and that his future contributions to the lyric stage would each continue to 
present an original and distinct physiognomy. But, on undertaking Rome, he 
returned to that fountain of melodic inspiration whence he had drawn the 
more tender and languishing strains of Faust. Let us not complain, however; 
there is intrinsic beauty enough in Romeo to render it always welcome; and 
Mr Gye would not act unwisely in awarding the opera a permanent place 
among the acknowledged favourites of his repertory. 

This opera having on several occasions been described by us at length, we 
would simply remind our readers that, like Faust, it is divided by the 
French librettists—MM. Barbier and Carré—into five acts, or'scenes. Act 1 
is devoted to the féte at Capulet’s house, and the first meeting of Juliet and 
Romeo (scene 5 in Shakspere) ; Act 2 (scene 2 of Shakspere), to what is 
familiarly termed among us the ‘‘ Balcony scene,” with the nocturnal inter- 
view between the “star-crossed lovers”; Act 3 (cell of Friar Lawrence), 
first to a solemnization, by the “comfortable friar,” of the marriage; and, 
secondly (outside Capulet’s house), to a quarrel between Montagues and 
Capulets, which leads to the death of Mercutio at the hands of Tybalt, and 
that of Tybalt at the hands of Romeco—the appearance of the Prince of Verona, 
to quell the riot, and the edict of banishment against Romeo, forming the 
climax; Act 4 (scene 5 of Shakspere’s Act 3), to the parting interview of the 
newly-married pair, when Romeo is compelled to leave for the place of his 
banishment, preparations for the intended wedding of Juliet and Count 
Paris, the tendering of Friar Lawrence to Juliet of the phial containing 
the sleeping draught, its effect, just as Paris is about placing on her finger 
the wedding ring, and the general dismay that ensues; Act 5, and last (the 
Tomb of the Capulets), to the death of Romeo by poison, the awakening of 
Juliet, who finds her lover dying, and, after an agonized interview, stabs 
herself—which brings about the catastrophe, not according to Shakspere, but 
according to Shakspere’s sagacious emendators. 

The music to which M. Gounod has allied this pasticcio—not less skilfully 
laid out, by the way, than the libretto extracted from Goethe’s great dramatic 
poem—is now, and has been for some years accepted as a fait accompli; and 
if Romeo has never achieved, and is never likely to achieve, the wide popu- 
larity extended to Faust, it must be because of the over-elaboration at which 
we have briefly hinted, and because it is modelled precisely after the same 
fashion as that, of its kind, unique production, to rival which would not be 
easy, even for M. Gounod. The manifold beauties of Romeo, however— 
beauties in the happiest vein of a composer who rarely fails, somehow or 
other, to charm—will speak for themselves again, as they have spoken 
before. If Faust had never been written, its successor would have flashed 
upon the world as a new kind of masterpiece—a distinction, surely, of 
itself. 

The cast of Romeo e Giulietta, in some important instances—one instance 
being the most important of all—is identical with that which distinguished its 
first production at Covent Ciarden in 1867. We have once more Signor Bagagiolo 
as Friar Lawrence, Signor Cotogni as Mercutio, Signor Capponi as the Prince of 
Verona, Signor Tagliatico as Gregorio, Mdlle Anese as the Nurse, and, last 
not least, Madame Adelina Patti as Giulietta. On the other hand, Signor 
Nicolini replaces Signor Mario as Romeo; Signor Graziani is the Capulet, in 
lieu of M. Petit—a manifest improvement ; Mdlie Bianchi represents Stephano, 





of which Mdlle Nau (succeeded the year afterwards by Mdlle Locatelli), was 
the London original—the ‘* fiery Tybalt” finding as mildly competent an ex- 
ponent in Signor Sabater as was Signor Neri Baraldi his precursor. The con- 
spicuous figure, now, as from the first, is the Giulietta of Madame Patti. A 
“Juliet” (to adopt our own familiar nomenclature), more completely Juliet 
than the Juliet of this gifted lady could not well be imagined. Passing the 
lively waltz of the opening scene, in which M. Gounod has exhibited one of 
the most gentle and attractive of our great poet’s heroines in a frame of mind 
little suited to her idiosyncrasy, and which, however brilliantly executed, and 
however persistently encored, is not the less irrelevant and out of place, we 
come to the so-called madrigal, ‘‘ Angiol regina,” through the medium of 
which, in the ball scene, Romeo and Juliet .first hold converse. Here 
From Madame Patti’s delivery of this 
The 


is, indeed, the beginning of the end. 
it is easy to feel that Juliet’s whole being has undergone a change. 


_“baleony scene,” where her acting is as graceful, retiring, and maiden-like as 


her singing is expressive and perfect ; the parting interview with Romeo, now 
her wedded husband ; the scene in which the Friar describes the potion through 
the effects of which Juliet is to escape from the dreaded marriage with Paris, 
and the apparent death that usurps the place of the expected ceremony, are, 
however, the most picturesque and striking effects in a performance with 
which only hypercriticism could easily find fault. Never did Madame Patti, 
who has made so many parts her own, embody with more entire success a 
character of the highest poetical significance, or stamp it more emphatically 
with her own engaging personality. Her death scene, by the way, is equal 
to the rest ; and her singing, it need scarcely be added, is quite on a par with 
her dramatic conception. As such the whole was understood and accepted 
by the crowded audience, who were not the more persuaded of the sterling 
excellence of what they had witnessed by the throwing of bouquets, to which, 
in this country at least, little or no importance is attributed. An artist like 
Adelina Patti stands in no need of such demonstrations. 

The other performers did their best. Signor Nicolini showed real earnest- 
ness in the part of Romeo, and, by his intelligent acting, was an efficient 
support to his accomplished partner. This gentleman's singing throughout 
was impressive and artistically good, and in each of the three long duets which 
lead, step by step, to the catastrophe, proved him equal to the occasion. 
With a likelier Romeo than Signor Nicolini, it may be added, so far as personal 
appearance is concerned, it would be difficult to meet. Signor Cotogni is 
excellent as Mercutio, although the laboured description of Queen Mab (“ Mab, 
regina di Menzogne ”) could as cheerfully be dispensed with as the soliloquy 
of Romeo in the ‘‘ Balcony scene,” or the marriage ceremony at the beginning 
of Act 3, for which the organ prelude, performed so admirably by Mr Pittman, 
would amply suffice, even at the loss of the quartet for Romeo, Juliet, the 
Friar, and the Nurse, which constitutes the somewhat showy but by no means 
impressive climax. Nothing could well be better than the Friar of Signor 
Bagagiolo, whose deep and sonorous bass voice gives proportionate effect to the 
recitatives and concerted music upon which he is engaged. 

The general execution of the opera leaves very little to desire. The mise-en- 
scone throughout, and the arrangements of the stage business, are quite up to 
the Covent Garden standard. The chorus, in what it has to do, which can 
hardly be called much, in so long an opera, is always effective, except in the 
“‘Baleony scene,” where the singing off the stage can hardly be praised for 
correctness of intonation. The orchestra, under the direction of Signor Bevig- 
nani, does its duty with spirit and precision throughout. 

Now that Lohengrin has been for some time before the London public, it is 
interesting to hear the remarks made by amateurs and connoisseurs on the 
evident influence which Wagner has exercised upon M. Gounod, as shown in 
certain recent compositionx—Romeo e Giulietta in particular. We noticed 
this when speaking of its first performance at Covent Garden eight years ago, 
with especial reference to the final scene ; and a new hearing has strengthened 
M. Gounod should compose another Mireille, and thereby 
Fancy a Gallic Wagner! 


our impressions. 
quiet the apprehensions of his admirers. 


Pesta, —Ierr Carl Hugo, the well-known, but—to use a mild quali- 
ficative—exceedingly eccentric author, recently gave a concert here,an- 
nouncing himself as the “ Prince of Poetry and Canto-Mimic,” ‘I'he 
local public, who werenot acquainted with Herr Hugo,and had never pre- 
viously heard of a‘ Canto-Mimic,” flocked in crowds to the concert 
room, ‘I'he performance, consisting of a series of grotesque facial con- 
tortions accompanied by a sort of vocal grow], made the audience laugh 
and filled the pockets of the speculator, but was uot calculated to increase 
the fame of anyone either as a literary man or an artist. 
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M. AUGUSTE WOLFF'S “TONAL PEDAL.” 
(From the “ Revue et Gazette Musicale.”’) 

Should the bouse of Erard and that of Pleyel ever think of 
adopting a motto each, we would recommend : “Non plus ultra!” to 
the former, and “ Excelsior” to the latter. The successors of 
Sébastien Erard have, indeed, long since declared the era of 
improvements closed as far as they are concerned ; and we can, 
after all, understand this absolute and religious respect for the 
magistral type established, after countless experiments in the 
dark, by the illustrious founder of the manufacture of pianos in 
France, The Pleyel-pianos, likewise, might always have remained 
what they were, after Ignace and Camille Pleyel had introduced 
in them th2 admirable fundamental qualities for which they are 
always distinguished, such as mes, see sweetness of sound ; ease 
in fashioning the sound to every degree of intensity ; a mechanism 
of great delicacy, calculated to reproduce the entire gamut of 
light and shade, etc, But the manufacture of these instruments 
is now-a-days in the hands of an ingenious artist, as fond of pro- 
gress as he is experienced and accustomed to take a high view of 
things. M. Auguste Wolff, never tired of experimentalizing 
and ameliorating, has greatly increased the merits of his fine 
instruments. It is to him, for instance, that we owe a new and 
extremely remarkable system of double escapement, constituting 
one of the details in which Pleyels are superior to other pianos ; 
a very well contrived and easily worked pedal-board; the plan, 
which he was the first to introduce into France, of crossing the 
chords of grands; the reduction of the latter to the smallest size 
compatible with the advantages resulting from their form; and 
an excellent transposing key-board. ‘These are a few of his im- 
provements. We will now mention another quite recent one, 
the importance of which, we fancy, artists will not be long in 
recognizing. We allude to the Tunal or Harmonic Pedal. 

This new invention agrees well with the Pleyel traditions. It 
is the sonorous power of the piano purified and rendered intelli- 
gent, so to speak ; it is a means of producing very artistic effects, 
the investigations which led up to it, being calculated by their very 
object, to possess an especial attraction for the head of the house. 

The object of the Tonal Pedal is to substitute for the prolonged 
resonance of aJl the chords indistinctly, which is produced when 
the dampers are raised, the resonance only of certain notes atthe will 
of the pianist. The latter thus spares us the frightful confusion of 
sounds which results from his playing, with raised dampers, a 
passage containing several notes not belonging to the chord; a 
diatonic scale ; i especially, a chromatic scale or passage. ‘This 
is an advantage that cannnot be too highly appreciated in inter- 
preting works relying for most of their effect on the delicacy of 
nice gradation and the charm of sonority. Henceforth, free vibra- 
tion may be harmonically correct without ceasing to be powerful ; 
it will please instead of offending the ear, and heighten instead 
of marring the effect the composer had in view. 

The following is a cursory explanation of the working of the 
apparatus, which may be adapted to pianos of allforms. ‘The 
pedal, placed under the piano, and near the two others, is con- 
nected with a small key-board of an octave, fitted behind and 
above the large one, after the fashion of a swell key-board. 
Every one of its keys, when rapidly pressed by the finger, 
instantly raises the dampers from the notes of the same name 
throughout the instrument. Several keys, such as C, K, G, may 
be pressed down at once, so as to be ready to vibrate freely 
together in all the octaves, It is here that the new pedal is 
brought into requisition ; it must be pressed down to produce the 
desired effect, which ceases when the pressure ceases—For 
instance: Having a piece in C major, I am desirous of executing 
a chromatic scale, marked by great sonority and prolonged vibra- 
tion. I press down the C, or the C and the G, or the C, the FE, 
and the (i, of the little key-board, and, pressing, also, the Tonal 
Pedal, I play the passage, which is then dominated, not by a 
nameless medley of sounds, but by the powerful and exclusive 
resonance of all the (©’s, or of all the C’s and E’s of the instru- 
ment, etc., according as I have pressed on the C alone, or on the 
C and the E, etc., of the little key-board. ‘The same holds good 





of all the keys and of every possible combination of sounds. All 
this is done in a moment, without the slightest difficulty, and, 
indeed, with less trouble than that experienced by an organist in | 
pulling out or returning his stops. 


By pressing a small white knob at the right hand end of the 
small key-board, the player restores everything to its original 
condition, and can begin afresh, either in the same key or another. 

No doubt this pedal cannot always be used in passages where 
the harmony changes rapidly, but it is in such passages that it 
is least wanted. Besides, the ordinary pedal is not abolished, and 
will suffice in all passages not containing notes foreign to the 
agen The alternate use of the one and the other, a practice 
to which the performer will soon become familiar, will leave very 
few gaps in the series of combinations. 

It was, therefore, in the interests of purity of harmouy and of 
tonal sentiment that M. Wolff was working, when he supplied 
the piano with this new mechanical contrivance, which he did 
well to call Tonal, or Harmonic, Pedal (we prefer the latter epithet 
as more exact, and more generally characteristic). In what he 
effected, M. Wolff was more of an artist than an inventor. 

It is superfluous to dwell upon the advantages which virtuosos 
and composers will be able to derive from the Wolff-Pedal. The 


latter will be employed in a thousand passages which it would not 
be a difficult task to point out in the classic composers. As for 
contemporary authors, they have cultivated too assiduously the 
art of nice gradations and sonorous effects, not to welcome 
such an invention, one merit of which consists in its easy prac- 
ticability. Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, and, above all, Chopin, 
great store by such an auxiliary of musical ex- 


would have laid 
pression. 
——— 
WEIMAR. 
(From an Occasional Correspondent.) 

The admirers of R. Wagner and his father-in-law, Franz Li-zt, 
have been in a state of great excitement for some time past, 
those who are resident here having been largely reinforced by 
others who have flocked in from far and near. The attractions were 
the production of Tristan und Isolde on the 13th, and a grand musical 
festival, directed and arranged by the Abbate himself, in memory of 
Mad. von Muchanoff. This lady, to whom R. Wagner dedicated his 
pamphlet entitled: A Communication to my Friends, was one of the 
most prominent of the high born dames who, in various parts of Europe, 
have battled so bravely for the Music of the Future. It may not, how- 
ever, be so well-known that she was the original of the “ Countess 
Blank,” whose white skin was besung in Heinrich Heiue’s poem of The 
White Elephant : that she was the ideal who found her way in a dream 
into the heart of the Elephant in far off Siam, inspiring that venerated 
member of the animal kingdom with such a Werther-like passion fer 
“a Lottein the North,” that the Court Astrologers proclaimed a jouraey 
to Paris absolutely necessary to save his life. She was renowned for 
this cutaneous peculiarity to the last. 

— 


VIENNA. 
(From an old Correspondent.) 


Mad. Mallinger commenced her engagement at the Imperial 
Opera as Elsa, in Lohengrin—receiving 500 florins a night. The 
papers are not very favourable. The Neue Freie Presse says :— 

“ Mad. Mallinger, one of the most popular Wagner-singers in Germany, 
formerly member of the Theatre Royal Munich, and now engaged at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin, has commenced a short engagement here, as Elsa, 
in Lohengrin, but has not come up to public expectation. Her majestic 
bearing, feminine gracefulness, intelligent elocution, and well considered, 
though, at times, exaggerated acting, could not always compensate for the 
ravages made in her voice. She had moments of true poetry and feeling, 
but the impression was that she has visited us some years too late.” 

A German version of a popular Hungarian opera, A falu Rossza 
(The Village Reprobate) has been accepted, and will be produced 
in the autumn, at the Car]stheater. ; 

A correspondent writing from Pesth to the Neue Freie Presse, 
says :— 

In musical circles here, everyone is talking of a misunderstanding which 
is reported to have arisen between Wagner and Hans Richter. It is even 
asserted that Richter may refuse to conduct the performances at Baireuth.” 

That Jl wy a pas de fumée sans feu is true ; but equally true 
is it that there are reports without foundation. ‘lhe edmirers of 
Waguer protest. YaxtTon Last. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Dr Branpizs.—Yes. Lohengrin was composed long before Romeo et 
Juliette, and even long before Faust. 

A Yorxsumre Musicran.—The late Sterndate Bennett composed an 
overture to The Merry Wives of Windsor shortly before his overture to 
Parisina. The latter has been published, but (unhappily) not the 
former. Bennett wrote two pianoforte concertos in F minor, the last 
of which only is published. 


DEATH. 
On June 19, at his residence, Finchley, Mr B. Witttams, of Pater- 
noster Row, Musicseller, aged 68. 





NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
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may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Gounod and Adelina Patti. 


LTHOUGH naturally proud of the artistic distinction he 
has so deservedly obtained, the composer of Faust is 
a gentleman instinct with magnanimous courtesy. No sooner 
was he informed by the flashing of electric wires of Adelina 
Patti’s splendid success at Covent Garden, as the heroine of 
his Roméo et Juliette, than he addressed to the gifted can- 
tatrice the subjoined modest and amiable letter :— 
“ Saint Cloud, Dimanche, 20 Juin, 1875. 

“‘Mapame,—Je recois & l’instant Ja nouvelle du trés grand succts que 
vous venez d’obtenir 4 Londres au Théatre, Covent Garden, dans mon 
opéra de Roméo et Juliette, succts que viennent de partager avec vous 
mes autres interprétes, MM. Nicolini, Bagagiolo,&., . . . . et M. Bevig- 
nani, chef d’orchestre, Oserai’je vous priér, en vous addressant person- 
nellement mes plus vifs applaudissements de vouloir bien aussi 
transmettre mes félicitations et mes remerciments 4 tous aux soins et 
au talent desquels mon ceuvre est redevable de sa brillante exécution ? 
Recevez, je vous prie, Madame, I’assurance de ma plus respectueuse 
considération. “Cu. Gounop.” 

This is the right way to encourage an aspiring artist, and 
urge her on to fresh exertions. Charles Gounod and his 
Juliet are worthy of each other. A composer, too, who 
himself sings with such refined perfection might, indeed, be 
his own Romeo. Fancy such a Romeo consorting with such 
a Juliet! O Gemini! (Castor and Pollux—* lucida sidera”’ ) 
All the world would flock to see it. Be chesm! 


Otto Beard. 
——— 


THE BOIELDIEU FESTIVAL. 
(From our Paris Correspondent.) 

I PROMISED in my last to give you some details concerning the 

Boiéldieu Centenary, at Rouen, and I now proceed to fulfil my 
promise. The composer was born on the 16th December, 1775 ; 
but, as December is not a month calculated for a public out-door 
festival, the Corporation of Rouen determined to sacrifice chrono- 
logical exactitude for the sake of fine weather, They selected, 
therefore, the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th of this month on which 
to honour the memory of their great fellow-townsman. 

An immense number of persons had come from all quarters, 
and the usual population of the city was at least doubled when 
the proceedings commenced. ‘The thoroughfares presented a 
most animated and fairy-like aspect. Gigantic triumphal arches 
had been erected almost everywhere ; everywhere, too, might the 





visitors behold Boi¢ldieu’s name, his bust, and the names of his 
works, His Statue near the Exchange was decorated with 
flowers, while, in the evening, the illuminations had, for the most 
part, reference to the leading events in his life. A grand military 
concert was given, on the first day, before the Statue, and was to 
have been followed by a grand torch-light procession, which, 
starting from the Hétel-de-Ville, and, passing before the house 
where Boiéldieu first saw the light, was to traverse the leading 
streets. But the rain prevented the realization of this latter 
part of the programme. 

On Sunday morning, the 13th inst, the Cantata, Hommage a 
Boiéldieu, written by M. Arthur Pougin, and set to music ex- 
pressly for the occasion by M. Ambroise Thomas, was performed 
in the same locality as the concert of the previous day. All the 
civil and millitary authorities ; the deputation from the Institute, 
including M. de Laborde, Perpetual Secretary of the School of 
Fine Arts; M. Ambroise Thomas, Director of the Conservatory ; 
M. Charles Garnier, architect of the New Grand Operahouse ; 
all the representatives of the Paris press; and the other guests 
of the Corporation, were present in a grand stand facing the 
Statue. M, Nétien, Mayor of Rouen, and Deputy for the De- 
partment of the Seine-Inférieure, opened the proceedings by a 
speech, in which he gave a rapid sketch of Boitldieu’s life. All 
the musical societies—which were to take part in the Orpheonic 
competition at a later hour of the day—then defiled past the 
stand, and deposited a laurel wreath each at the foot of the 
Statue. A heavy rain now began pouring down, but it could 
not damp the ardour of the vocalists and instrumentalists, who, 
under the direction of M. Charles Colin, bravely performed their 
allotted task of executing the Cantata. ‘This was succeeded by 
the overture to La Dame Blanche and the “ Beniowski Chorus.” 
About noon, some 250 societies, numbering about 8,000 members, 
engaged in harmonious rivalry. The distribution of the prizes 
came off on the Place de I’Hétel de Ville, in presence of more than 
20,000 spectators. ‘There was also a grand official banquet, at 
which a number of appropriate toasts were proposed, and, in the 
evening, the town was again brilliantly illuminated, 

On Monday, the 14th, there was, at noon, a grand regatta, and 
various other amusements of a nautical character. These were 
followed by a carrousel, or kind of tournament, the actors in 
which were men belonging to the 12th Regiment of Chasseurs. 
In the evening there was a grand gala performance at the Théatre 
des Arts. The pieces selected were the Nouveau Seignenr du 
Village, with Mdlle Ducasse, MM. Baré, Barnoit, Nathan, Lefevre, 


‘and Neveu, followed by the first two acts of La Dame Blanche— 


Mesdmes Brunet-Lafleur, Ducasse, Révilly ; MM. Achard, Barnoit, 
Neveu, and Nathan, sustaining the leading characters. Between 
the two acts of La Dame Blanche, M. Maubant, of the Théatre 
Frangais, recited some eulogistic verses, written by M. Frédéric 
Deschamps, a local poet; and then the bust of Boiéldieu was 
crowned by the artists, each one contributing his floral tribute. 
A great effect was produced when MM. Duprez and Roger, the 
guests of the Corporation, were discovered among their brothers 
and sisters in art, advancing, like the rest, to pay homage to their 
famous countryman. 

On the morning of the 15th, a Grand Mass, from the pen of 
M. Adrien Boiéldieu, jun., was executed in the Cathedral, by the 
members of the Harmonie Sacrée, under the direction of M. 
Charles Lamoureux; and, in the evening, there was a grand 
“ Festival "—alias ; concert—at the Saint-Séver Circus, the pro- 
gramme being made up exclusively of compositions by Boiéldieu, 
excepting a repetition of M. Ambroise Thomas's Cantata. 

Such is a short account of a solemnity new in France, which 
does as much honour to those who conceived it, as to him in 
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whose memory it was got up. Everything went off admirably, 
and the Boiéldieu Centenary will constitute a bright fact in the 
annals of French Music and French Musicians. 


——, 


DLLE ANNA HOFMEISTER is permanently engaged at 
the Royal Operahouse. Some time must elapse, however, 
before she can appear, as her engagement at the Stadttheater, 
Frankfort, has not yet expired. Madlle Reinmann is also engaged. 
Herr von Hiilsen has had the Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Polar Star conferred on him by the King of Sweden. 

The operatic season at the Royal Operahouse was brought to 
a close with R. Wagner's Lohengrin. The credit of the following 
statistical returns, published in the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung, 
is due to Herr Ferdinand Gumbert, the well-known critic of that 
journal. The series of 208 operatic performances given in German, 
from August 17th, 1874, to June 11th, 1875, comprised 41 dif- 
ferent works, by 23 different composers. The novelties were— 
Cesario (three acts), Wilhelm Taubert; A-ing-fo-hi (three acts), 
Richard Wiierst; and Die Maccabder (threeacts), Anton Rubinstein. 
Of the stock operas, Oberon was played 11 times; Cesario, 
A-ing-fo-hi, Tannhduser, and Lohengrin, 10; Der Freischiitz, La 
Dame Blanche, and Jl Trovatore,9 ; Le Nozze di Figaro, Die 
lustigen Weiber von Windsor, Aida, and Die Zauberflite,8; Les 
Huguenots, 7; Il Barbiere and Guillaume Tell, 6; Fidelio, Bel- 
monte und Constanze, Don Juan, Iphigenia in Tauris, L’ Africaine, 
Le Prophéte, and Faust, 5; Die Maccabiier, Rienzi, and Martha, 4; 
Robert le Diable, Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg, Das Nachtlager 
in Granada, Le Lac des Fées, Mignon, and L’Elisir d’Amore, 3; 
Stradella, Joseph en Egypte, Fra Diavolo, and Hernani, 2; and 
Der Fliegende Hollinder, Euryanthe, Czaar und Zimmermann, La 
Muette, Jessonda, and the Finale from Loreley, once. Moreover— 
Richard Wagner was represented on 28 evenings, by 5 works ; 
Mozart on 26, by 4; Weber on 21, by 3; Meyerbeer on 20, by 4; 
Verdi on 19, by 3; Rossini on 12, by 2; Taubert on 10, by 1; 
Wiierst on 10, by 1; Boiéldieu on 9, by 1; Nicolai on 8, by 1; 
Auber on 6, by 3; Flotow on 6, by 2; Beethoven on 5, by 1; 
Gluck on 5, by 1; Gounod on 5, by 1; Rubinstein on 4, by 1; 
Kreutzer on 3, by 1; Ambroise Thomas on 3, by 1 ; Donizetti on 
3, by 1; Méhul on 2, by 1 ; Spohr on 1, by 1 ; Mendelssohn on 1, 
by 1; Lortzing on 1, by 1. 

The above list does not include five peformances given in Italian 
by the company under Sefior and Mad, Padilla, of Flotow’s Ombre 
(twice), Cimarosa’s Matrimonio Segreto (twice), and Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale ; nor does it include Githe’s Faust, with music by 
Lindpaintner and Prince Radziwill ; Githe’s Egmont, with music 
by Beethoven; Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, with 
music by Mendelssohn ; and Raimund’s Verschwender, with music 
by Conradin Kreutzer. Apropos of Githe’s tragedy, it was 
exactly one hundred years on the 13th instant since the birth of 
Prince Anton Heinrich yon Radziwill. The Prince was very fond 
of music, and a good violoncellist. Though his “ Faust Music ” 
no longer boasts of the exaggerated reputation it enjoyed in a past 
generation, it is still frequently heard, and its performance on the 
12th of this month may be regarded as a sort of centenary 
memorial in honour of its aristocratic composer. 

After the conclusion of the operatic season, the theatre re- 
mained open a week longer for ballets, but closed finally on the 
18th instant, and will not be re-opened before the 15th October. 
During the time it is shut, a new electrico-pneumatic method 
for lighting the gas is to be prepared. This method, which 
diminishes the chances of explosion, is the invention of Herr 
C. Barrot, master-carpenter at the Stadttheater, Vienna, who 
will himself superintend its application.—Herren Niemann, Betz, 





and Fricke, before returning to this capital, proceed to Baireuth, 
to take part in the rehearsals of Wagner's Ring der Niebelungen. 

At Kroll’s Theatre we have had Der Freischiitz, Don Giovanni, 
Martha, and Il Trovatore. This favourite resort appears to have 
lost none of its attraction. The first novelty will be Les 
Dragons de Villars, by Maillart. 

The Berlin Echo denies a report, lately circulated that Albert 
Lortzing’s grave in the Neuer Sophien-Kirchhof was in a dilapi- 
dated condition. Whatever may have been the case formerly, 
the resting-place of the composer is now scrupulously kept. Very 
different is the state of Otto Nicolai’s grave, in the Dorotheen- 
stidtischer Churchyard (Liesenstrasse), Here neglect and deso- 
lation reign supreme. 


——)——— 


ZARE THALBERG’S CHERUBINO. 
(From the “ Morning Advertiser,” Thursday, June 19, 1875.) 


Great curiosity was naturally felt as to Mdlle Thalberg’s new 
venture in the character of Cherubino. She has not been many 
weeks in winning the good opinion of the public, and her latest 
assumption has ratified all her previous successes, Mdlle Thal- 
berg had done so well as the two Zerlinas in Don Givoanni and 
Fra Diavolo, that no doubt as to her being able to get through 
this part in a creditable manner could be felt. The young lady 
did more than this. She sang the music in the proper spirit, and 
acted the part with a naiveté quite charming. Her fresh young 
voice, properly produced, and under perfect control, with an 
elegant simplicity of style, gave effect to the first air ‘‘ Non so pit 
cosa son,” and the purity of her method was again noticeable, in the 
lovely melody ‘* Voi che sapete,” which she sang twice, each time 
receiving a tribute of enthusiastic applause. Mdlle Thalberg 
sings with an ease and absence of effort that many artists are years 
in acquiring. Her byplay was really excellent, and whether dis- 
covered hiding in the big chair, listening to Figaro’s banter in the 
‘* Non pitt andrai,” or kneeling on the footstool to be dressed in 
a woman’s cap, Mdlle Thalberg acted up to the situation. She 
makes up admirably for a boy, and looks the mischievous little 
Page as well as she sings and acts the part—which is saying a great 
deal, There is a grace, a charm, and a completeness about this 
performance which would hardly be expected from one so young 
as Mdlle Thalberg, who has clearly a bright future before her. 

cane Gitcics 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mr Ganz gave his soirée musicale on Tuesday evening, June 22nd, 
at his new residence, Harley Street, when a varied programme was 
gone through by the following artists, before a numerous and apprecia- 
tive audience :—Miss Josephine Sherrington, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr 
Trelawny Cobham, Mdlle Friedlinder, Miss Josephine Sherrington, 
Herr Jules Ve Swert (solo violoncellist to His Majesty the Emperor of 
Germany), Signor Foli, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle Breton, Mons, 
Jacquinot (violinist), Madame Liebhart, Signor Caravoglia, Mdlle 
Marie Roze-Perkins, Mr W. Shakespeare, and Mdlle Victoria Bunsen. 
The conductors were Signor Randegger, Herr Lehmeyer, and Mr 
Wilhelm Ganz. 

Mr Freperic H. Cowen gave his annual concert at Dudley House, 
Park Lane, under the patronage of the Earl and Countess of Dudley, 
on Friday afternoon, June 18th. As usual, a host of operatic celebrities 
assisted. The vocalists were Mdlle Tietjens, Mdlle Louise Singelli, 
Madame Marie Roze, Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, and Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini ; Signor Gillandi, Signor De Reschi, and Mr Santley; violin, 
Mdlle Therese Castellan ; and pianoforte, Mrs Beesley. ‘The handsome 
picture-gallery of the noble Earl was nearly filled by an elegantly 
dressed audience, who, to prove their right to be called, as it were, 
aristocratic, also, were singularly cold and reticent of their “« applause ; ” 
but the rustling of fans and the “ nodding” of heads took the place of 
noisy demonstrations, and the artists were satisfied accordingly. “ Non 
pit mesta,” by Mdlle Victoria Bunsen (Rossini); ‘‘ Amor che fu,” by 
Signor De Reschi (Bevignani); Song, ‘‘If every lute on earth were 
mute,” by Mr Santley (Cowen); “Bel raggio,” by Mdlle Tietjens 
(Rossini); ‘‘Ombra leggiera,” by Mdlle Louise Singelli (Meyerbeer) ; 
the Terzetto, “Le faccio un inchino,” from J2 Matrimonio Segretto, by 
Madame Marie Roze, Mdlle Singelli, and Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
(Cimarosa); some Swedish Melodies, by Mdlle Victoria Bunsen ; “It 
wasa dream,” by Mdlle Tietjens (recalled) (Cowen) ; and “ Marguerite,” 
by Madame ''rebelli-Bettini (Cowen), were among the “ vocalities” 
that elicited the strongest marks of approbation. Mr Cowen’s per- 
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formances consisted of his own ‘‘ Valse Caprice,” No. 2, a “Land 
Coquette” (Rondino) ; Moscheles’ Duo for two pianofortes, “ Hommage 
a Handel,” with Mrs Beesley ; and a ‘ Pensée fugitive ” (by Heller and 
Ernst) with Mdlle Therese Castellan. Mr Cowen was “ on his mettle,” 
and, in consequence, ample justice was done to the works of the com- 
posers he selected for “ interpretation.” The concert concluded with 
the Terzetto, ‘‘ Ziti, zitti,” from Jl Barbiere (Rossini), capitally sung by 
Maile Louise Singelli, Signor De Reschi, ard Signor Gillandi, Sir Julius 
Benedict, Mr Ganz, Signor Randegger, and Signor Arditi assisted Mr 
Cowen inaccompanying the vocal music on the pianoforte; Signor Scuderi, 
also, accompanied on the guitar a Romance of his own composition. 

Mr Arrnur WIi.ForD gave an evening concert at the Beethoven 
Rooms on Thursday, the 17th inst. Mr Wilford, in conjunction with 
Messrs Franke (violin), and Schuberth (violoncello), gave Mdme Clara 
Schumann’s Trio, Op. 17, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; he 
next played Beethoven's Sonata, Op. 78, and then solos by Robert 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, etc., finishing with Beethoven’s Polonaise in 
C major (Op. 89), which, by the bye, Mdlle Maria Krebs has made so 
popular in this country. In his performance of the pieces we have 
named, Mr Wilford exhibited decided artistic feeling, and was applauded 
accordingly. Herr Franke gave a violin solo by Vieuxtemps, and Herr 
Wilhelmj’s arrangement of an air by Bach, followed by Ernst’s “ Elégie,” 
in all of which he evidently pleased his audience. Herr Schuberth, 
the violoncellist, played a piece of his own composition, entitled, 
“ Einsamkeit,” and was, as usual, highly applauded. Mdlle Fried- 
under sang several Lieder with effect ; and Madame A. Roche dis- 
played a fine voice to advantage in Molique’s “ Oh, that my woes were 
distant,” and in Felice Mariani’s romance, “ L’Ultimo Pensiero.” Herr 
Schubert conducted, 

Messrs J. Lupwie anp H. Davsenrr gave the fourth and last (we 
regret to say) of their excellent series of “ Classical Chamber Concerts,” 
on Thursday, at the Langham Hall, Great Portland Street. The pro- 
gramme was an excellent specimen of a classical concert, although 
possessing no absolute novelty. The concert began with Mendelssohn's 
Sonata in B flat (Op, 45), for pianoforte and violoncello, excellently 
played by Mr Franklin Taylor and Herr Hugo Daubert. It was at- 
tentively listened to by an intelligent and appreciative audience. Mr 
F. Taylor gave a perfect interpretation of Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
minor (Op. 90), for pianoforte alone; and Herr Joseph Ludwig played 
the Prelude and Gavotte from J. S. Bach’s Sonata in E major, for 
violin alone, with so much effect that he was uvanimously “ re- 
called.” Beethoven’s Quartet, for strings, in C sharp minor, received 
every justice from Messrs Ludwig, Carl Jung, Zerbini, and Daubert, 
each movement being received with applause, Miss Helen Arnim sang 
two Lieder by Schubert and Schumann, which were hardly appreciated 
as they deserved by the audience; and Mr Ainsworth gave Schubert's 
‘Who is Sylvia?” M. Zerbini accompanied the songs on the piano- 
forte with his usual care. 

Miss Frorence May’s pianoforte recital, at Willis's Rooms, under 
the patronage of his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, took place 
on Saturday afternoon, May 8th. The fair young artist will, we trust, 
accept an apology for our delay in recording it. We subjoin the pro- 
gramme, in the “ interpretation ” of which Miss Florence May had the 
assistance of Signor Guido Papini (violin), and Mdlle Sophie Liwe as 
vocalist :—-Prelude and Fugue, in C sharp major,and Prelude and 
Fugue, in D minor (from the Wohltempirirte Klavier, part 2, for 
pianoforte alone)—Bach; Faschingsschwank aus Wien (Fantasie-bilder), 
Op. 26, for pianoforte alone—Schumann ; Song, “Orpheus with his 
lute”—Sullivan ; Sonata, in A major, Op. 47 (dedicated to Kreutzer), 
for pianoforte and violin—Beethoven ; Lieder, “ Stille Liebe,” Schumann, 
and “ Sonntag "—J. Brahms ; Solo, violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment—Papini; Solos, pianoforte—Scarlatti; Romanza, in B major, 
‘* Geneviéve,” and Toccata in C minor, Op. 3883—W. Sterndale Bennett. 
Miss Florence May, it will be noted, did not spare her exertions on 
this interesting occasion, and the applause awarded to her after each 
piece was as well merited as it was discriminately bestowed by the large 
assembly of her friends and admirers. Miss May must be congratulated 
on the success of her “ recita),” 

' Mrs Exizasern Bezstey gave a matinée musicale, at Queensberry 
Place, Cromwell Road (by kind permission of George B, C. Leverson, 
Esq.), on Wednesday, June 16th. Miss Linda Kaiser was the vocalist, 
the violinist, Mons, Sainton, and the violoncellist, Mons, Lasserre. The 
following is the programme :—Sonata, for pianoforte and violin, Op. 77 
(Mrs Beesley and Mons. Sainton)—J. Rheinberger; Songs, “ First 
violet,” and “ Parting” (Miss Linda Kaiser)—Mendelssohn; Solos, 
violoncello, “ Arlequin,” Popper, and ‘Am Springbrunnen ” (violon- 
cello, Mons. Lasserre, accompanied by Mrs Beesley on the pianoforte)— 
Davidoff; Trio, in D, Op. 49, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello 
(Mrs Beesley, Mons, Sainton, and Mons, Laeserre)~—Mendelssohn ; 
Preghiera, ‘‘ Und ob die Wolke (Der Freischiitz) (Miss Linda Kaiser)— 
Weber ; Solos, piano, “ Gondoliera,” Liszt, and ‘‘ Grand Polonaise,” A 





flat (pianoforte, Mrs Beesley)—Chopin; Romance, ‘‘Connais-tu le 
pays” (Mignon) (Miss Linda Kaiser)—Thomas; Adagio and Rondo 
from Sonata in B flat, for pianoforte and violin (Mrs Beesley and Mone. 
Sainton)—Dussek. We need hardly say that the audience were highly 
pleased with the selection of pieces chosen, and that the fair béné ficiaire 
fully sustained the reputation she made by her performance of a concerto 
by Liszt, at one of the New Philharmonic Concerts a short time since. 


Here Eenst Sroeger’s annual concert took place on Thursday 
morning, June 24, at 7, Buckingham Gate (by the kind permission of 
Sir R. Gore Booth, Bart., ab with Miss J, Sherrington and Mr 
Lionel Levy, as vocalists; and Signor Papini and M. Lasserre as instru- 
mentalists. Herr KE. Stoeger was the pianist, and he fully sustained his 
reputation as an artist of the first rank. The programme will, no 
doubt, interest many concert-goers; we therefore subjoin it:—Trio in 
G major, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello (J. Raff), Herr Stoeger, 
Signor Papini, and M. Lasserre; Rode’s Air with Variations (accom. 
panied on the pianoforte by Signor Arditi), Miss J. Sherrington; 
Toccata in E minor (Bach), 2nd Historiette (MS.), Entrée dans la 
foret, and Chasse fantastique (Stoeger), pianoforte, Herr Stoeger; La 
Fontaine (Davidoff) and Arlequin (Popper), violoncello, M. Lasserre ; 
Le soir and Le calm er iss Sherrington; Solo de Violon 
(Papini), Signor Papini; Sonata in D major, for pianoforte and violon- 
cello (Rubinstein), Herr Stoeger and M. Lasserre ; Lieder—Margaretha 
and Heimweh (Stoeger), Mr Lionel Levy ; Duo sur des thémes de 
Don Giovanni, for pianoforte and violin (Wolff and Vieuxtemps), Herr 
Stoeger and Signor Papioi. Herr Stoeger, who is an exceedingly clever 
pianist, as well as an accomplished composer of morceau de salon, was 
received with marked approval, and his coadjutors—Signor Papini 
(violin) and M, Lasserre (violoncello)—fully deserved the praise they 
received on all sides for their eolo performances, Miss Josephine 
Sherrington’s facile execution had ample opportunity of showing iteelf 
in Rode’s air, and in Herr Stoeger’s two quiet little chansons she was 
quite athome. Mr Lionel Levy, whom we do not recollect having 
heard before the present occasion, possesses a baritone voice of fresh and 
charming quality. Although somewhat nervous at the commencement, 
he soon obtained command over his resources, and was warmly applauded 
at the conclusion of two charming Lieder, the composition of Herr 
Stoeger. 

Miss Marton Bearp’s harp concert, last Tuesday evening, at the 
Beethoven Rooms, was fully and fashionably attended, and Miss Beard 
may be congratulated on the success she so deservedly achieved. Her 
purity of tone, combined with brilliant execution and a graceful bearing 
at the harp, were the theme of general admiration. It is in itself com- 
mendable that a young lady should devote her talent and energy to 
the cultivation of an instrument which at the present time meets with 
not overmuch encouragement. This certainly is not the fault of the 
instrument itself, which has plenty of “life-sustaining resources,” nor 
is it the fault of its pronseser, most of whom struggle hard enough for 
its advancement. Whether there is not sufficient “ esprit de corps” 
among the latter, we cannot tell, but certain it is that the harp being 
denied any opportunity to assert its power at our orchestral concerts, it 
is no wonder that prejudice is engendered fatal to this poor ‘‘ Cinderella.” 
In addition, it seldom obtains at our ladies’ schools a good word from 
the ruling piano master, but more frequently receives some friendly 
kicks, Generally pining away in an obscure corner, it is not surprising 
that her more favoured sister, the piano, prays, like the Pharisee, “I 
thank thee that thou hast made me a piano, and not like that wretch 
there, a harp.” No one can deny that the literature for this instru- 
ment, as regards compositions of merit, is limited, but there are cer- 
tainly works extant which deserve respect, and the memory of the 
celebrated Englishman, Parish-Alvars, who left so many valuable 
works of the highest order, should alone insure more tolerance towards 
the instrument of his predilection. To resume, Mi-s Beard was 
assisted by Mdme Rosita, who sang Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,” with harp 
and violin accompaniment, besid.s two other songs, with much effect; 
Miss Helen Arnim, who was much applauded in Biamenthal’s “ The 
sailor boy’s farewell,” and “ Je voudrais étre,” a romance with harp ac- 
companiment, by C. Oberthur; and Sig. Caravoglia, who sang ‘‘ Largo 
al factotum ” with his usual spirit and success. ‘Ihe instrumentalists 
were Miss Kate Dyne, who took part with Miss Beard and Mr Oberthar 
in a Nocturne for three harps, which received such a flattering reception 
that the artiste were unanimously recalled. Mr F. H. Cowen and Sig. 
Tito Mattei contributed each some brilliant piano solos. A violin solo 
played by Mr Kummer, was much admired, and equally so Mr 
Schuberth’s violoncello solo. The fair concert-giver played also ‘‘ La 
Cascade,” by Mr Oberthitr, in such perfection that this gentleman, whose 
pupil Miss Beard is, may indeed be proud of her. ‘The concert came to 
a conclusion with C. Oberthir’s grand Duo for two hares: on the 
Huguenots, in which Miss Beard played the first harp part, Mr Cowen, 
Herr Lehmeyer, and Herre Schuberth were the couductors, and ably 
fulfilled their duties.—A. B, 
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RICHARD WAGNER, AND HIS RING OF THE 
NIBLUNG. 


(From the ‘' New Quarterly Magazine.”) 
(Continued from page 408.) 


From the depth of the Rhine we are transferred to a high ridge 
of mountains, Wotan, the supreme god of northern mythology, 
lies asleep in a flowery meadow, Fricka, his wife, sitting by his 
side. The rays of the rising sun are reflected from the battle- 
ments of a splendid castle, which stands on a high rock in the 
background. A solemn melody, expressive of divine splendour 
and dignity, is played by the orchestra. Wotan speaks in his 
dream ; he tells of the palace built for him by the giants, as at 
once the symbol and safeguard of his power. But Fricka wakes 
him from his fond delusions; she reminds him that her sister 
Freia, the goddess of youth and love, has been given to the giants 
as security for the payment of their labour; unless ransom can 
be found, the goddess will become the slave of the clumsy monsters. 
Freia herself now appears, followed by Fafner and his brother 
Fasolt, who claim her as the price of Walhall, the castle they 
built for Wotan. In vain the god resists their demand. The 
giants stand on their bond. Wotan has to admit that his own 
power rests on the inviolability of his plighted promise. His 
duty it is to watch over oath and bond ; to break his word would 
be suicidal. So he has to devour his wrath, and even to protect 
the giants from the interference of two other mighty gods, Donnar 
and Froh, who have hastened to the assistance of their sister. 
At this juncture a new god appears on the scene, It is Loge, 
the god of fire, transformed by Wotan into permanent shape, but 
still full of the wildness of his native clement ; the other gods 
view him with ill-disguised suspicion. Loge has been called the 
Mephistopheles of Teutonic mythology, and some features of the 
negative, sarcastic nature of the latter may undoubtedly be 
recognized in Mid ys conception of the northern god. It is 
by his advice that Wotan has entered into the fatal treaty with 
the giants, and to him, therefore, the gods look for a means of 
finding ransom for their threatened sister. Urged by Wotan, he 
at last discloses the secret of the Rhine treasure, which Alberich 
has in the meantime fashioned into a ring, the symbol and source 
of unlimited power. ‘This ring alone, Alberich adds, can com- 
pensate the heart for the loss of love’s pleasure. (ods and god- 
desses listen eagerly to his description, the magic power of the 
gold and its splendour moves their innermost desire; even the 
giants cannot resist its temptation, and they declare their willing- 
ness to release their lovely prey for the possession of the gold, 
But Wotan’s pride revolts at the thought of his becoming the 
tool of the giants in depriving Alberich of his spoil. Indignant 
at his refusal, Fafner and Fasolt carry off Freia, anxious! 
watched by the gods as they heavily thread their way over stoc 
and stone, down to the valley of the Rhine. suddenly a change 
comes over the scene ; mists rise on all sides, which give a pale 
elderly appearance to the gods; Loge reminds them tbat they 
have not tasted the apples of Freia’s garden that day, the fruits 
of the goddess of youth, which alone secure the gods from the 
influence of time. This at last decides Wotan ; to preserve his 
eternal youth he waives his dignity. The giants are recalled, 
and Wotan and Loge set out on their journey to Alberich’s 
kingdom, to gain the ring by force or cunning. We here touch 
upon one of the keynotes of the whole drama. ‘The gods, by 
their desire of splendour, have incurred a debt to their encmies 
the giants; to pay this they now are intent on depriving a robber 
of his spoil, their motive being not to return it to the lawful 
owners as becomes their office, but to buy back their forfeited 
seo In this act of wilful selfishness lies the germ of their 

oom. 

The next-following scene, in its broad touches of primitive 
coarseness, reminds one of the satyr drama of the antique tragedy. 
The prelude, with its strong rhythmical accents in the orchestra, 
accompanied by the noise of hammers and anvils behind the 
scene, indicates that we are approaching the country of Alberich 
the King of the Niblungs, whom, by the power of his ring, he 
compels to find new treasures in the bowels of the earth, and 
work them into splendid ornaments for his pleasure. His brother 
Mime is one of the chief sufferers, particularly after he has been 
found out in trying to conceal for his own benefit a magic cap or 

















helmet wrought of the Rhine treasure. This is the well-known 
Tarn-cap, the northern equivalent of Perseus’ helmet, which 
makes its wearer invisible, and also enables him to take the 
semblance of any living thing. Cruel flagellations, alternating 
with the awful cries of the victims, are depicted by the music in 
the most realistic manner, the grotesqueness of the whole scene 
being in exquisite contrast with the passionate but aristocratic 
bearing of the upper gods. 

(To be continued.) 


——0——— 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S CONCERT. 
(From the‘ Daily Telegraph, June 21st.”’) 


For more years than are counted in a generation the concert 
annually given in the name of Sir Julius Benedict has held a dis- 
tinguished place among its kind, and yesterday afternoon the 
aspect of the Floral Hall by no means iudicated a decline in 
popularity. The extensive area and galleries of Mr Gye’s glass 
house were so crowded with a fashionable assembly that, had the 
accommodation been far greater, there is reason to believe it 
would not have proved too much—a result due parily to the 
esteem in which the bénéficiaire is held, partly to the attractions 
which a bevy of popular artists always presents. Even when Sir 
Julius Benedict is the concert-giver, we are not disposed to 
exaggerate the importance of a lot of familiar selections from 
operas sung by favourite singers, and had yesterday’s programme 
contained only such things, it would now call for slight notice. 
But Sir Julius, mindful of the maxim, noblesse oblige, never fails to 
make his ‘‘ annual ” more or less interesting to those whose tastes 
are somewhat above the level of fashionable amateurism. ‘This 
he did, on the present occasion, by introducing several pieces of 
high artistic interest, beginning, for example, with the Andante 
and Finale from his own pianoforte and violin sonata, In the 
execution of these movements the composer was associated with 
Herr Wilhelmj, the result being a performance of finished excel- 
lence, none the less worthy of applause because it received very 
little. The music itself is a capital example of Sir Julius in his 
freest and most spontaneous mood. Another important feature 
in the scheme was a quartet for performers upon two pianos, 
consisting of an Andanteand ‘Transcription of Chopin’s Posthumous 
Mazurka, composed and arranged by the concert-giver. ‘This, if 
we mistake not, had been heard before in the Floral Hall, but, as 
played by Sir J. Benedict, Messrs Hallé, Cowen, and Lindsay 
Sloper, it met with unanimous favour. A ‘ melodie” well laid 
out for four violoncellos, by M. Paque, and performed by him in 
conjunction with MM. de Swert, Libotton, and Vieuxtemps, also 
gave much satisfaction, while for his masterly execution of a solo 
by Vieuxtemps, Herr Wilhelmj obtained a hearty recall. It might 
have been expected that on such an occasion Sir Julius would see 
himself well represented as a composer for the voice. From his 

n proceeded some variations on a Danish air, which exhibited 
Mdlle Marimon’s facility in a very effective way. His arrange- 
ment of the ‘‘ Carnival of Venice” was also sung, the executant 
being Mdlle Zaré Thalberg, whose charmingly fresh, bright voice 
appeared to great advantage in ‘‘ La cidarem”(encored). But 
Sir Julius’s most popular contribution to the programme con- 
sisted of a new Irish song, ‘‘ Norah’s Message,” sung by Mdme 
Adelina Patti, to an accompaniment for pianoforte and harp (Mr 
J. Thomas). The concert-giver has often shown rare tact in 
imitating the genius of Irish national music, and it was a matter 
of course, in the present case, that he should produce a song full 
of beauty and character. Nothing can be more simple than 
‘ Norah’s Message,” but its simplicity is an element not to be 
dispensed with in works of the kind, the difficulty being to blend 
with it the charm of true and just expression. This Sir Julius 
Benedict has surmounted with ease, and, as perfectly sung by 
Mdme Patti, the song made a real success ; having to be repeated 
in answer to continued applause. Mdme Patti was encored in 
“ Una voce” and in Visetti’s waltz “ La Diva,” honoars being also 
liberally bestowed upon Mdlle Albani, Mdlle Thalberg, Signor 
Nicolini, Signor Cotogni, and others of the élite of Mr Gye’s 
company. ‘I'he accompanists were, beside the concert-giver, MM. 
Vianesi, Bevignani, Randegger, and Ganz ; Mr Pittman ably pre- 
siding at the harmonium, Upon the success of the entertainment 
ag a whole we need not dwell. 
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MADAME CHRISTINE NILSSON’S CONCERT. 


In the summer of Jast year Madame Nilsson gave a concert in 
aid of the Westminster Training School and Home for Nurses, 
the objects of which are—quoting the language of the directors— 
‘first, to train and supply a staff of nurses for the hospital ; 
secondly, to provide efficient nurses for private families and insti- 
tutions.” Such a scheme speaks for itself, and stands in little 
need of verbal pleading. Let the “ Managing Committee” set 
forth the case they are advocating to such excellent purpose :— 

“The pressing want of good nurses for rich and poor need now scarcely be 
dwelt upon, and it is acknowledged on all sides that to raise the quality as 
well as to increase the number of our nurses is the greatest desideratum. The 
Committee feel that they have it in their power to do much towards this good 
work, in offering great advantages to those entering their service—viz., an ex- 
cellent training, a well-organized and healthy home, fair remuneration, and a 
provision in case of ill-health or retirement after long service. They are there- 
fore anxious to transfer the Nurses’ Home to a larger house, and appeal to 
the public to help them in carrying out this important work.” 

“More accommodation,” however, seems to be essential, and 
for the reason subjoined :— 

“In order to carry out the latter object, and to make the Home self-sup- 
porting, more accommodation is absolutely necessary. The present house at 8, 
Broad Sanctuary (rented by the year), can receive only 12 probationers, a 
number scarecly larger than is necessary to supply the vacancies which occur 
in the staff of 25 nurses who reside in the hospital itself.” 

It is but just to append the names of the committee who have 
so strenuously promoted the welfare of the Institution :— 

“ Chairman, his Grace the Duke of Westminster; vice-chairman, Sir Ruther- 
ford Alleock, K.C.B.; hon. treasurer, Mr G. Helmore, Millbank, S.W.; hon. 
secretary, Mrs A. Dicey, 107, Victoria Street, 8.W.; Constance, Marchioness 
of Lothian, Lady Augusta Stanley, Mrs Russell Gurney, Sir Henry Holland, 
M.P., and Mr W. Gilbert. Lady Superintendent, Miss Merryweather, from 
whom the regulations may be obtained.” 

Miss Merryweather, Superintendent of the ‘*‘ Home” and the 
whole nursing department, was for thirteen years at the head of a 
similar Institution in Liverpool, and performed her duties with 
the same zeal and ability she has since exhibited in London. 

If the title ‘Swedish Nightingale” of the actual hour was only 
awarded to Madame Nilsson on the strength of her artistic ability 
and vocal charm, her claim would pass without dissent. But she 
has a further quality in common with the great artist who first 
bore that designation among us. She thinks of others besides 
herself. In the cause of charity (to which Norwich and various 
places can bear testimony) she is always ready with her in- 
valuable aid, and this, quite as much as her unquestionable genius, 
endears her to the English public. The choice of a programme 
for the exceptional occasion of yesterday—when hundreds who 
came from far and wide were inevitably denied admission, seeing 
that St James’s Hall was so crowded that even standing room was 
looked upon as a favour—showed her excellent taste. ‘The singers 
who co-operated with Madame Nilsson were of the first class, and 
each had something to do, bringing with it assured success, 
Madame Nilsson’s own contributions were few, but of the best. 
“ Let the bright Seraphim ” (with Mr T. Harper's trumpet obbli- 
gato), a new and charming song by Mr Arthur Sullivan (‘“ Let 
me dream again”), and two of the Swedish national airs, which 
she sings in such absolute perfection, were her solo exhibitions ; 
and these last brought the concert to an end with appropriate 
spirit. Madame Nilsson took part in only one concerted piece— 
the famous trio, “ Le faccio un inchino,” from Cimarosa’s Matri- 
monio Segreto, her associates being Mdlle Tietjens and Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini. Both this and the new song of Mr Sullivans, 
accompanied on the pianoforte by the composer, as chosen 
maestro on the occasion, were encored and repeated. A similar 
compliment was awarded to Mr F, H. Cowen’s graceful “* Aubade,” 
sung (to the author’s own accompaniment) by Mr Sims Reeves, 
who had already distinguished himself in “ Refrain thy voice 
from weeping,” one of the most expressive and beautiful airs in 
Mr Sullivan’s Light of the World. Upon M, de Soria, too, a singer 
of French romances, now with scarcely an equal, devolved the 
same task of repeating what he had already given well enough— 
an air entitled ** Alleluia d’Amour,” the composition of M. Faure, 
Mdlle Auna de Belocca might equally have assented to an evident 
wish to hear her again in the plaintive and engaging romance by 
Madame Willie de Rothschild, “Si vous n’avez rien & me dire,” 








her singing of which has earned her golden opinions on the other 
side of the Channel. The other vocalists were M. Capoul, who 
gave Balfe’s ‘‘ Si tu savais ;” Signor Foli, who came forward with 
a song entitled “The Shadow of the Cross,” the composition of 
M. O. Barri, who himself accompanied it on the pianoforte ; and 
Miss Gertrude Ashton, who joined M. Capoul and Signor Foli in 
the familiar trio from the second act of Lucrezia Borgia. Among 
the chief attractions of the concert were the “ Bel raggio” (Sem- 
ramide) of Mdlle Tietjens, the ‘‘Non pii mesta” of Madame 
Trebelli, and two solos on the violin by Herr Wilhelmj, greatly 
and deservedly applauded. 

To a more attractive entertainment of its kind we have rarely 
listened. The performance occupied scarcely two hours, and 
during those two hours there was not a single moment of ennui. 
The exceptions to which we have referred allowed for, Mr Arthur 
Sullivan accompanied the concert from beginning to end, That 
after her Swedish melodies, which brought the performance toa 
close, Madame Christine Nilsson was greeted with hearty mani- 
festations of sympathy may be taken for granted. Never was 
sympathy more worthily bestowed. 

—— 
DORN (!) ACROSS MENDELSSOHN. 
(Continued from page 407.) 

Before I left Berlin in March, 1828, I was present at the first 
performance of the overture to the Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
conducted by Mendelssohn himself, with a full orchestra, at his 
father’s house. This work certainly contains the germ and bloom 
of all Mendelssohn's compositions, and the grand chorus of St Paul, 
‘‘ Mache dir auf, werde Licht,” alone deserves to be put by its side. 

In May, 1830, Mendelssohn visited me in Leipsic, where I was 
officiating as director of music, at what was then the Theatre 
Royal. He had just returned from London, and, having attained 
his one-and-twentieth year, was about to commence his travels 
through Italy, to which we are indebted for that interesting col- 
lection of letters, which afford so deep an insight into a real poetic 
and musical nature. I invited him with Marschner, who was then 
busy on his latest work, The Templar and the Jevess, to come to 
my house the following evening, and I quickly asked a few other 
celebrities to meet him ; in spite of the party being of the ill- 
omened number of thirteen, we were most animated, and every- 
thing went off admirably until the time arrived for my grand 
finale. A present I had received some time back of some rare old 
wine of a celebrated vintage, all covered with cobwebs and dust and 
dirt of half a century, was to be brought forward on a certain sign 
fromme. ‘Theauspiciousmoment arrived, themaid put fresh glasses 
on the table and disappeared, and I prepared the minds of my 
guests for the monstrous sight they were about to see by drawing 
an exaggerated picture of its horrors. In the midst of m M flour- 
ishing address, the maid walked in, and placed on the table four 
brightly-scoured, shining bottles, apn | resembling those con- 
taining that agreeable vin ordinaire called ‘‘ Kutscher ;” mark, 
seal, label, all had disappeared, and fallen a sacrifice to the prin- 
ciple, ‘* Cleanliness is next to godliness.” My disgust can be well 
imagined. Fortunately, our palates bore testimony to the excel- 
lency of the wine, and so my friend Kistner’s honour was retrieved. 

On the 2nd of June, 1830, I received the following letter from 
Mendelssohn, dated from Weimar :— 


‘‘ Dear Dorn,—Herewith follows my symphony, very punc- 
tually, and still in time, I hope, to be copied out, studied, and 
performed by the day before peeres: Seriously, however, I am 
very sorry that I could not fulfil my promise. You always de- 
clared you knew how it would be, but I can assure you I had 
quite made up my mind to do it, and the very first day of ~ 
arrival here I began the necessary corrections in the score, whic 

soon became so numerous that I had to take away much of the 
old part, and add to the last portion. If the copyist recommended 
to me had kept his promise, you would even then have had the 
symphony in time, but he put me off from day to day, and here 
I have been fourteen instead of four days. It comes at last, you 
see, and perhaps you will look through it and communicate with 
Marschner as to the sufficiency of the abbreviations in the last 
part ; when you have had enough of it, which I am afraid will be 
very soon, will you kindly forward it to Madame Hensel, Perhaps 
it is as well for some reasons that the performance has been post- 
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poned, for it occurred to me afterwards that the choral part and 
the other Catholicisms would have a strange appearance in a 
theatre, and that a Reformation song would not sound very well 
at Whitsuntide, In short, I am an optimist, Remember me very 
warmly to Marschner, and thank him for his many kindnesses, and 
for the enjoyment he has afforded me by his beautiful compositions. 
I mean to write him a long musical letter as soon asI get to 
Munich, Farewell, and think of me always kindly.—Yours, &c., 
‘* FELIX MENDELSSOHN.” 
That I have never ceased to do. 
(To be continued.) 





ACORNS, SLOES, AND BLACKBERRIES. 
By Gress Giss Grass, Esq, 
No. 4. 


Johann Christian Hinrichs, a professor of statistics 
at St Petersburg, who was born at Hamburg, pub- 
| lished in the former city an extremely curious work 
| on the origin, progress, and actual state of the music 
| of the chase in Russia, The author was a friend of 
Maresch, who invented the style of music for the 
hunting horns, which has been brought to such per- 
fection in Russia, as to produce effects, of which no 
other music can give an idea. 

Jacob Hobrecht, a Fleming, was the preceptor in 
music to Erasmus. He is said to have had so great 
a celerity of invention. that he composed in one 
night a whole mass, to the admiration of all who 
knew him, Glareanus asserts that the compositions | 
of Hobrecht are grand and majestic. 

Hochbrucker, an inhabitant of Donawert in 1700, 
who was an excellent performer on his father’s newly- 
invented pedal harp, played a concerto with great 
success before the Imperial Court at Vienna, in 
1729. 

Madame Hoffer, a celebrated female singer at 
Vienna, was the sister-in-law of the renowned 
Mozart, who composed especially for her the two 
airs sung by the Queen of the Night in -the 
Zauberflote, 

Jacoponius, a monk who lived probably in the 
fourteenth century, is the author of the text and 
first melody to the ‘‘ Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” which 
has since become so celebrated by the compositions 
of Palestrina, Pergolesi, Haydn, and Rossini, 

John Immyas was the founder of the Madrigal 
Society in London, in 1741. ‘This celebrated musical 
amateur died in 1764. 

Ismenias, a pupil of Antigenes, was a celebrated 
musician of Thebes, who, according to Lucian, gave 
three talents (£518 5s.) for a flute, at Corinth. He 
is recorded, by Pliny, as a prodigal purchaser of 
jewels, which he displayed with great vanity. 

lutarch also relates the following story of him :— 
Being sent for to accompany a sacrifice, and having 
played some time without the appearance of any 
good omen in the victim, bis employer became 
impatient, and, snatching the flute out of his hand, 
began playing in a very ridiculous manner himself, 
for which he was reprimanded by the company ; 
but, the happy omen soon appearing, ‘“‘ There,” said 
he, “to play acceptably to the gods, is their own 
gift.” Ismenias answered, with a smile, “ While I 
played, the gods were so delighted, that they deferred 
the omen, in order to hear me longer; but they 
were glad to get rid of your noise on any terms.” 

Justinian, a Greek emperor in the sixth century, 
celebrated for his body of laws, was an excellent 
musician ; and in the Greek church they still sing a 
troparius, or hymn on the divinity of Jesus Christ, 
of his composition, He died in 565, 











WAIFS. 


Madame Annie Essipoff, the Russian pianist, is, we understand, en- 
gaged by Mr S. Arthur Chappell for the Monday Popular Concerts, 
and will appear early in the autumn, 

Dr Wm Spark, the town-organist of Leeds, played his “ New 
Festival March” on Wednesday, on the Bloomsbury Parish Church 
organ, which has just been enlarged and thoroughly repaired. 

Mdlle Marie Krebs left London for Dresden on Tuesday, Her 

return, next winter, will be looked forward to with real interest by 
every amateur of the instrument of which she is so accomplished a 
mistress, 
“What says Dr George Alexander Macfarren to the new South 
Kensington scheme?” This is the question uppermost in the mind of 
every amateur of music. One would imagine that no one had ever 
been taught the Battle of Prague in this country ! 

ALEXANDRA Patace,—The attractions at the Alexandra Palace and 
Park during the ensuing week will be varied from day today. On 
Monday the first, trotting match will be held in the ring which has 
been specially prepared. Theentries arenumerous, The first prize will 
be a silver cup of the value of 100 guineas, and there is no doubt there 
will be a spirited competition for it. On Tuesday there will be a grand 
concert in aid of the International Mozart Institution, when the orchestra 
and chorus will comprise 1,000 selected performers; and on this occasion 
the conductors will be Sir Julius Benedict, Mr Weist Hill, and Mr 
Edward Dannreuther. On Thursday the comedy of Brighton will be 
performed in the theatre; and a grand display of fireworks will be 
given. On Saturday the féte of the Royal Dramatic College will take 
place, at which all the principal artists of the day will appear. 

The list of prizes and certificates in music, granted by Mr John 
Hullah, at the Society of Arts examinations, has just been published. 
The first prize is taken by Mr D. McGhie, and the second by Mr W. 
Millar, both of Glasgow. The ladies’ prize is awarded to Miss Louise 
Dickes, of London. ‘The total number of certificates granted is 131, 
as against 102 last year. ‘The two prizemen are both tonic sol-faists, 
as are also 78 out of the 131 who receive certificates, During the past 
nine years tonic sol-faists have taken eight first prizes at these exami- 
nations, The total number of certificates granted during that period 
is 707, and 438 of these have been taken by tonic sol-faists. The 
examination is, of course, conducted strictly in the old nomenclature 
and notation. A large proportion of the tonic sol-fa students who have 
obtained certificates have been trained at Anderson’s University, 
Glasgow. 

A new, and in many respects a peculiarly original and interesting, 
musical instrament, has been brought to England by its inventor, M, 
de Furtado-Coelho, and is likely soon to be submitted to the apprecia- 
tion of the London public, Its appearance is quaint, and the manner 
in which musical sounds are obtained is still more curious. The 
“ Copophone,” as it is styled, consists of thirty-two drinking glasses, of 
all kinds, tumblers, hock and claret glasses, selected without regard to 
shape or kind, but in view of purity and accuracy of sound. All these 
glasses are set with the greatest care on a sounding-board ; a round of 
gutta-percha is placed under each glass so as to isolate it from the wood, 
and likewise the screws which make the glasses fast to the board are 
garnished with felt. These precautions are taken with the view of pre- 
serving the crystalline purity of the notes which can be obtained from 
the glasses by the player. On each side of the instrument are two 
small basins filled with water for the executant to dip his fingers in 
during the execution ofa piece. Seen asa whole, itis difficult to imagine 
how concerted pieces can be played on an instrument so quaint, and in 
appearance so incomplete. ‘I'he notes of each of the glasses are, how- 
ever, beautiful, and possess enough acoustic force to fill a concert hall. 
M. de Furtado-Coelho, who plays on the “ Copophone” which he has 
invented, obtains each note by turning a wet finger with more or less 
rapidity around the edge of each glass; thus he can increase and pro- 
long the note at pleasure, and give it almost every shade of expression. 
In power of expression the notes of the “ Copophone” bear much resem- 
blance to those of the violin; as also in the latter instrument, double 
notes can be obtained, and, in the hands of the inventor and executant, 
every description of rapid and difficult execution seems to be within the 
scope of the “Copophone.” This, of course, is not the first instrument 
that has been hitherto invented in which glasses are used as a medium 
of sound; but none are to be compared to the present one, being, in fact, 
rather curiosities than real musical instruments. The inventor of the 
“ Copophone ” seems to think that it could become an important in- 
strument, not only in the concert room, but also in the orchestra, and 
his claim certainly appears worthy of the consideration of competent 
judges. M. de Furtado-Coelho’s greatest difficulty in constructing his 
instrument has been the selection of proper and fit glasses; very few, it 
seems, possess musical resonance, and when they do it is only by a mere 





chance, 
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Sir Michael Costa is said to be diligently perusing the score of Wag- 
ner’s Tristan und Isolde. 

M. Georges Pfeiffer, a composer and pianist of repute, and member 
of the well-known house of Pleyel, Wolff and Co., pianoforte manu- 
facturers of Paris, has arrived in town. 

Dr Grunt writes to us, from Ingpqtzmmg, that “the Akhoond 
of Swat is said to be dying.” We are sorry. Dr Shipping and Dr 
Bool, accompanied by their interpreter, Mwtngg, have gone to Swat, 
to see if anything can be done. Luck go with them, if only for the 
sake of the Akhoond. 

Mr Thomas Armstrong, who for many years has conducted the per- 
formances of the Societa Armonica, of Liverpool, has been presented with 
a handsome silver tankard. Mr W. Laidlaw, the President of the 
Society, gave the testimonial to Mr Armstrong, in presence of a large 
number of the members, Prior to doing so he alluded to the objects 
of the Association, and eulogised the conductor, holding up Mr Arm- 
strong’s punctuality and zeal as virtues to be imitated. Mr Armstrong, 
having acknowledged the gift, spoke of the work of the Society, and 
pointed to the fact that within a comparatively short period it had in- 
troduced to Liverpool for the first time nine symphonies, six or eight 
overtures, and a similar number of marches, all of a very high order. 
Its labours were unattended by any pecuniary gain, being solely for the 
furtherance of the cause of music. 


Batreuro.— Wagner has begun a new opera, to be entitled Percival. 

Mayence.—The business of the well-known musical publishing firm of 
B. Schott’s Sons has been bequeathed by Mad. Betty Schott, who died a 
short time since, to her two nephews, Peter Schott and Franz von 
Landwehr, who are still minors, and Dr Ludwig Strecker. It will con- 
tinue to be managed as usual by Herren Ph. Heim and A. L. Mezitre, 
who have been connected with it for many yeare, 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 

ASHDOWN & PARRY, 18, Hanover Square.—“ Gigue,” ‘ Gavotte,” composed by 
Corelli, transcribed for the pianoforte by Jules Brissac. 

CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond Street.—‘ Her Voice," ballad, composed by 
Archibald J. N. Macdonald. 

Rozsert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street.—“‘ Dear England,” song, by Louis 
Diehl. 

J.B. CRAMER & Co., 201, Regent Street, W.—‘‘ Eight Characteristic Pieces,” by 
Woldemar Pargiel—(1) Minuetto, (2) Preludium, (3) Air, (4) Album-Blatt, 
(5) Barcarolle, (6) Papillon, (7) Andante Serioso, (8) Capriccio; ‘“ Binding 
Sheaves,” song, by Alice Mary Smith; ‘‘ Good bye, dear love,” song, and ‘‘ Tisi,” 
song, by Ciro Pinsuti; “‘The Mountain Church,” vocal duet, by Franz Abt ; 

is win ga fleeting,” song, Francesco Berger; ‘‘Constancy,” song, Charles 
Gounod, 

EnocuH & Son, Holles Street,—‘‘ Frasgati,” valse, by Henry Litolff; ‘‘ Marche 
Cireassienne,” pour piano, par Renaud de Vilbac; ‘‘ La malle des Indes,” 
galop brillant, par Georges Lamothe; “‘ Red as a rose is she,” ballad, by Cots- 
ford Dick; ‘* Gentle sleep,” song, by Arthur G. Thomas ; ‘‘ Then think of me,” 
song, by Louisa Gray; ‘‘ Les Prés St Gervais,” by Kuhe; ‘‘ Valse du prin- 
temps,” valse chantée, pour piano, by Renaud de Vilbac; ‘‘ Ballade,” pour 
piano, par Ignace Gibsone; ‘‘ Rococo,” pour piano, par E, Silas; Haydn's 
** Celebrated Gipsy Rondo,” arranged by'Sir Julius Benedict; ‘‘ Chaconne,” for 
the pianoforte, by Cotsford Dick; ‘‘Crispin the Cobler,” song, by H. B. 
Hunter; ‘‘ Les Prés St Gervais,” No. 5, Ch. Lecocq. 

GobDARD & Co., Argyll Place, Regent Street.—‘‘ La Poste du village,” galop bril- 
Jant, by Lillie Albrecht. 

W. GOODWIN, 154, Leicester Place, Leicester Square.—‘‘ Daybreak,” song, by 
Augustus L. Tamplin. 

Hvrcuines & RoMER, 9, Conduit Street.—‘‘ Fair Chloe,” song, by Ignace Gibsone. 

Hopwoop & Crew, 42, New Bond Street. —“ The Festival March,” by J. C, Dunster, 

Lockwoop & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court.—‘‘A Rudimentary and Practical 
Treatise on Music,” and ‘‘The Art of Playing the Pianoforte, with numerous 
Exercises and Lessons,” by Charles Child Spencer. 

LAMBORN Cock & CO., 63, New Bond Street.—‘* Northern,” song, by C. A, Ranken, 

R, Mint & Sons, 140, New Bond Street,—‘‘ Andantino Grazioso,” for the organ, 
with pedal obbligato, by Catherine Penna, 

METZLER & Co., Great Marlborough Street, W.—‘ She and I,” song, by Louisa 
ee ‘ “The Yorkshire Exhibition March,” for the organ, by William Sparks, 

us. Doc, 

METHVEN, SIMPSON & CO,, 122, Nethergate, Dundee.—‘‘ Homeward Bound,” song, 
by W. N. Watson; ‘‘A Wreath for my Queen,” and “ Waiting,” sacred song, 
by Maimie Dougal. 

Nove.Lo, Ewer & Co., Berners Street, Oxford Street.—“The Congregational 
Psalmist : a Companion to all the New Hymn Books,” edited by Henry Allen, 
D.D., and Henry John Gauntlett, Mus, Doc. ; ‘‘ Sonata,” for the pianoforte, 

: by Charlton T. Speer ; ‘‘The Rainy Day,” song, by Wm. Fossey Bradshaw. 

F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster Row.—‘ Holy, holy, holy,” short anthem for Trinity 
Sunday, ‘‘ If ye love one another,” short anthem for Whit Sunday, composed 
by Jacob Bradford. 

PATERSON & Sons, 152, Buchanan Street, Glasgow.—‘‘ The Children’s Dance,” 
—_ — eae se and Wi hg ae Braes o’ Airlie,” song, by Alfred 

a; ‘‘ The Transit,” galop, and ‘‘ The International Z i 

fc Willan E hg t,” galop, onal Dances,” quadrille, by 

HILLIPPS, HART & Co., Church Street, Liverpool.—* Alcyor 1 - 
pianoforte, by George L, Miller. ‘ 18 ee eee 

Simpson & Co. (late WEIPPERT), 14, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W.—* Marche 
des Fantassins,” pour le piano, par Guillaume H. Wall; ‘ Moonrise” (A 
Dream by the Sea), for the pianoforte, by Richard F. Harvey; The Rippling 
Stream,” valse, by James Downey; “I saw thee weep,” song, by John 
Cheshire; “Honour Bright,” song, composed by J, L, Hatton; ‘The Lover 

_ and the Star,” ballad, by Guglielmo. 

J.Scrurton (from Cramer & Co.'s), Little Marlborough Street, Regent Street— 
* The Peaceful King,” bass song, by James F. Simpson, 





owen $ Pane sam, 3, Great Marlborough Street, W,—‘‘ An Old Story,” song:by 

. Zavertal, 

WEEKES & Co., 16, Hanover Street, Regent Street, W.—‘‘ Tarantelle,” pour piano, 
par William Wasse! } 

JosePH WILLIAMS, 24, Berners Street,—‘‘ Transcriptions caracteristiques,” by 
Ch, Newstedt—(1) Plainte moresque, (2) Pas & calle, (3) Retraite espagnole ; 
“Nuit etoilée,” réverie pour piano, par Auguste Durand; : ‘‘ The mn’ 
Voices." duettino, and “From Distant Lands,” composed %, Fabio Campana ; 
“Shall I wear a White Rose?” song, by Emily Bardsley r; “To the 
North-East Wind,” song, J. L. Hatton; “Summer time with me,” ballad, 
by J. G, Calleott, 


Advertisements. 


THE VOICH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOB SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London : Dowoaw Davison & Co,, 244, Reauwr Stausr, W. 

‘« The remarkable qualities of this book are the author's freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,”"—Daily News, 

















DR STOLBERG’§ VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching te aes, and removing affections of 


Ty STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthons 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty for the throatand 
voice, Dr Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter of a century. Teati- 
monials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in boxes, 1s, 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 


MDLLE ZARE THALBERG. 


E CARNAVAL DE VENISE, with Variations, by Sir 

J Jvitius BeNepict, as sung by MDLLE ZARE THALBERG, MpLLE MARI- 

MON, &c., at the FLORAL HALL CONCERTS, is published—price 48,—by DUNCAN 
DAVISON & CO,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


NORAH'S MESSAGE. 


SUNG BY 


Mapme ADELINA PATTI 


WITH DISTINGUISHED SUCCESS AT 


THE FLORAL HALL. 


THE POETRY BY 


THE LADY JOHN MANNERS. 


THE MUSIC BY 


SIR JULIUS BENEDICT, 


Price As. 














LONDON: 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., 244, REGENT STREET, 
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NEW SONGS. 


THE LAST FAREWELL. 
New Song by J. L. HATTON. 


Sung by Mdlle ALBANI, at the Floral Hall Concerts, with the 
greatest possible success, In Cand E. Price 4s, 


NEW SONGS 


BY ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


SWEETHEARTS. In AD and Bb. Sung by E. Lioyn 4s 


THE JUDGE'S SONG. From 7rial ty ied me 
by Mr. Frep Suntivan ... 


TENDER AND TRUE. In Eb us Fr. 
Evita Wyxne 


THE DISTANT SHORE. In Eb, F, ile G. 
THOU ART WEARY. InDminorand F minor ... 
THOU'’RT PASSING HENCE... 








48 
Sung by 


NEW SONGS 


BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


CLOVELLY. Words from “Songs for Sailors.” Dedi- 
cated to H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh... a & 


SOWING AND REAPING. Sacred Song ... 3s 
SHE CAME LIKE A DREAM. Sung Si Medamie 


ENRIQUEZ ... . os 


THE WHITE DOVE .... 2s 6d 


NEW SONGS 


BY FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 


YES AND NO. LOUISA GRAY 3s 
MY LADYE . AMY COMPTON 3s 
IN THE TWILIGHT HOURS . 3s 
ELSIE’S DREAM . JOSEPH L. ROECKEL 3s 
BESIDE THE SEA .... » ba 3s 
SUMMER WINDS .... a ” 38 
80 LONG AGO.. GEORGE BARKER 3s 
NINETTE : 38 
THE ENTREATY The me OLARENCE PAGET 38 
GLAMOUR ot os 38 
SWEET LISETTE J. L. ROEOKEL 88 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD a 8s 








CHAPPELL & CO, 





50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, 


ROYAL 


ITALIAN OPERA 








PRODUCTION OF 
WAGNER’S 


‘LOHENGRIN. 


The Books of Airs (in Two Books), arranged for 


Pianoforte, with ad. lib. accompaniments for 


Flute, Violin, and Violoncello, by 


W. HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 





Solos 
Duets 


Accompaniments ... 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W, 
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POPULAR DANCE MUSIC 


Elegantly Illustrated. 











QUADRILLES. 


Auber 1. i ” we CL Godfrey... 
Banting ... .» Marriott 
Blue Beard Re .. OC. Coote, jun. 
Bridesmaids’ (very easy) W. Crawford 
Bellevue ... ae ... Marriott 
Chilpéric ... - ... Marriott 
Caledonians a ... Marriott 
Caledonians (with the 

figures) : R. Coote 
Carnarvon € ‘astle (Ww elsh 

airs) ... ie .. H. 8. Roberts 
Comic Tunes... .. C. Coote 
Dolly Varden... .». Marriott 
England and Wales — ... Marriott 
Emerald Isle... ... HS. Roberts 
Formosa ... =. .. W. C. Levey 
Figaro .. Jae ... C. Coote, jun. 
Hs appy Home ao ... Marriott 
Holidays... pe ... J. Pridham... 
lreland ... ‘o ... Marriott 
Its ily eos eee ... Marriott 
Tris sh oe eee ... Marriott 
L’ancien régime (French 

airs) . “ol ..» Goodban 
Lady of Lorne i Alister M‘ Alister 
Little Folks _ ... S. Glover 
Little Children’s (very 

e asy) . A, Miolan 
My Darling (ditto) so At Miolan «:. 4 
Mas squer ade Lancers... C. Coote, jun. 
Merrymaking ... . J. T. Stone... 
Nemesis ... ba a. J, Fitzgerald 
New Lancers _... «. HH. J. Tinney 
Orpheus (Offenbach) ... C. Godfrey... 
Oriental ... aa ... Marriott 
Overture ... as .-» (, Coote, jun. 
Pretty Bird ve .»» C. Coote, jun. 
Pretty Kitty sie «» C. Coote, jun. 
Punch and Judy ..» H. S. Roberts 
Punch and Judy Lancers 7. S. Roberts 
Patchwork oe ooo tee. ee... 
Princess Louise ... . C. Godfrey «.. 
Princess Louise Lancers C, Godfrey ... 
Rage of London... ws C. Coote 
Sn: apdre agon be ..- Marriott 
Sambo... ay we J. Pridham... 
Scotland ... & ... Marriott 
Twelfth Night ... -- (, Coote, jun. 
Valentine and Orson... C. de Maziéres 
Versailles ei ... Marriott 
Winter Nights ... ... Marriott 
Ye Merrie Old Times 

Lancers ove ove F. Godfrey — 


WALTZES. GALOPS. 


Archery ... wits «+ ©. Coote, jun. 


Angela ... 5 see C, Coote, jun. 
Breakneck ss aee OC, Coote 


Awfully Jolly... ws OC, Coote, jun. 
An der Themse Strand... Kéler Béla... 
Alpine... ee . J. Pridham 
Burlesque ae ... CO, Coote, jun. 
Blush Rose ny. .» CO, Godfrey... 
| Belle brunette ...—.... Marriott 
| Cornflower ee . C, Coote, jun. 
| Christy’s Jewel ... ..- C. Coote 
Damask Rose... ..» G, Richardson 
Feiry Visions... ... OC. Coote, jun. 
| Gleaners ... ae ..» Marriott 
Golden Tresses ... . C. Coote 
Joyous Life (Rand egger) Marriott 

Kate Kearney ... .. C. Coote 
Kathleen Mavourneen ... Montgomery 
| Kiss oe ae ..» GC. Coote, jun. 
Kellogg ... ave .. Arditi 
L’Ardita ... me » Arditi 
Love Dreams _... ue OC. Godfrey ... 
| Lover and the Bird... C. Godfrey... 
| Lisette... ‘ ... Marriott 
Language of F low ers C. Coote, jun. 
Leila rr a w+ C. Coote, jun. 
L’ Innocence cm + C. Coote, jun. 
Lilian... .. C. Coote, jun. 
| Little Coquette ... + C, Coote, jun. 
Moétand Chandon (Songs 

of the season) ... C, Coote, jun. 

Marie Alexandrowna ... C. Godfrey ... 
Nemesis ... wes oC, Coole. « 
Ours ae as ood BM. Ball .i. 
Pauline ... sp .» C. Coote, jun. 
Primrose .. ss .. @, Richardson 
Punch and ile ... Marriott 
Patchwork ces coo die Gals SAME one 
Princess Louise ... .. C, Godfrey «.. 
Princess Beatrice . OC, Godfrey «.. 
Queen of the Féte .. C. Coote, jun. 
Song of Songs... w+ ©. Coote, jun, Blue Bell... 
Spring Blossoms C. Coote, jun. Mignonette 
Songs of the Wood... H. J. Tinney 4 Trebelli_ ... see 
Summer Flowers .» A. J. Tinney 4 VARSOVIANAS. 
Sing, birdie, sing ». Marriott ... 4 Les Montagnards .. H. Roubier... 
Wood Nymph ... «» Marriott .. 4 Polly Perkins... «. BR, Coote «3 


sor ce ae ee C. Coote . 
eys Land ... is, UO Coote, jun. 
ns ee.. <“s 
Entre Calaiset Dowvres.. 
Fun of the Ball .. : 
Formosa ... 
Harmony... 
Hue and Cry 
Irrepressible 
Jolly Dogs ‘0 i - 
Nemesis ... ts .. J. Fitzgerald 
On and Off ‘es + C. Godfrey ... 
Outpost ... ,  C, Godfrey ... 
Princess Louise .. «+ C, Godfrey ... 
Patchwork bis «. HM. Lott... 
i ae .» Marriott 
Punch and Judy ..- Marriott 
Roulette .. .«» OC. Coote, jun. 
Royal Ascot... ... Marriott 
Trumpeters—.... vs OC, Coote, jun. 
Tintamarre * . OC. de Maziéres 
Tramp... es ogy O; a0 
Wildfire ... be -- HM. Lott .. 
Wind-up ... he « C, Godfrey ... 


POLKAS. 
Blush Rose fs . C. Godfrey ... 
Butterfly’s Ball ... . CG, Coote, jun. 
Bacchus ... ae .. Marriott 
Cremorne ees ++» Marriott 
Early i in the morning ... C. Coote 
Grecian Bend... .. C, Coote 
Jolly Dogs od -. Marriott 
Kingfisher ise .» C. Coote, jun. 
Organ-grinder ... «+ Marriott 
Orpheus ... .-- Marriott 
Punch and Judy ... Marriott 
Sailor Boy we «. Marriott ... 


SCHOTTISCHES, 
Kettle Drum _... . &. Godfrey ... 
Jenny Bell pt «+» H.C. Swatton 
ta aa . CO. Godfrey ... 


POLKA- MAZURKAS. 
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Most of the above Dances are published as Duets, and Accompaniments for any Instruments (from the 
Orchestral parts), price StxPENCE each, may be had to nearly all. 





LONDON: ASHDOWN & PARRY, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 
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